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IN NINE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER ONE. 


AGGARTY was coming down the line, 
so Marian waited for him. She could 
have mounted herself well enough, even 

though Natchez was restless and dancing 
round in circles. She had been accustomed to 
those little whims of his for a matter of five 
years, and to other whims in other horses for 
nearly ten years 
before that ; but she 






Story, who was coming out of Captain 
Norris’s house. 

Haggarty had left the Norrises’ 
service a number of years before, but 
he looked upon his right to interfere 





let the hand go, and moved a little 
farther away. 

The young fellow in the front seat | 
was watching her horsemanship | 
with some admiration. 


Mrs. Norris | twenty years. 


having some minutes at his disposal before it 
should be necessary to begin the training of the 
recruits, Haggarty dismounted from his sorrel, 
slipped his arm through the bridle-rein, and 
walked over to where the two stood on the out- 
skirts of the drill-ground, leaning against the 
cannon. 
Now Haggarty had ridden for more than 
His legs, as a consequence, had 
the cavalry bend. 
To put it in plain 








felt that she was 
getting too near to 
young ladyhood to 
scramble on any 
way at all—before 
such eyes as might 
be watching—in the 
garrison. Beyond 
the garrison—well, 
that was another 
matter. 

So she waited for 
Haggarty to come 
up, which he did, 
saluting. Then he 
took Natchez’s 
bridle close behind 
the shanks of the 
curb and held him 
with a grip of iron, 
while Marian put 
her foot into the big 
palm and sprang ‘ 
into the saddle. 
She stood in the 
stirrup while Hag- 
garty settled her 
skirt. 

**Who saddled yer 
horse ?’’ he asked, 
regarding the un- 
even edges of the 
gray saddle-blanket 
with marked dis- 
favor. 

**Story, I  sup- 
pose, ’’ said Marian. 
Story was the Nor- 
rises’ ‘‘striker,’’ 
and Haggarty had 
small use for him. There was only one striker 
who was the sort of striker that Haggarty really 
approved of—and that was Haggarty. 


DRAWN BY W. 0. STEVENS, 


**Yer blankets wasn’t folded like that when | 


I was striking for the lieutenant,’’ he observed. 
**You never saw the edges spreadin’ three inches 
apart and the corners pointin’ in every whicht 
way then. And yer saddle-cloth was properly 
brushed.’’ He flicked off an infinitesimal horse 
hair from the blue. 

Marian smiled. ‘‘Well, it wasn’t father who 
discharged you, Haggarty,’’ she reminded him. 
**You grew tired of us. You left of your own 
sweet will.’’ 

It was not entirely kind of Marian to say that. 
It was true, so true that it destroyed the old 
soldier’s grievance. And an old soldier is as 
much entitled to his grievance as to his extra 
pay. 

Haggarty shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Oh, he 
was growin’ tired of me, the lieutenant was.’’ 

Marian’s father had been a captain a matter 
of a dozen years, but it was only officially that 
Haggarty saw fit to remember it. In ordinary 
conversation he was the lieutenant still, as he 
had been in the days when the raw young 
Irishman had joined his troop. 

“I don’t believe so,’’ said Marian, easily. 
**I don’t believe he was. And neither do you.’’ 
She had already argued it so many, so very 
many times with Haggarty that the interest had 
somewhat waned. And Natchez was dancing 
to be off. 

Haggarty’s face was very long, and the longest 
face on earth can be that of an injured Irishman. 
‘*Sure and he was,’’ he said, conclusively. 
**Let’s see you go off, Miss Marian.’’ 

So she set Natchez to a fast canter up the line 
for Haggarty’s amusement, and as he watched 
his face grew pleased in spite of himself. 

It was he who had taught the girl to ride like 
that. He had started with her before she had 
been quite two years old, leading her round a 
certain army post in a desolate alkali flat—first 
upon the back of his own horse, afterward upon 
that of her own burro, advancing her little by 
little until she had been equal to the manage- 
ment of pretty nearly any horse that came in 
her way. 

As he stood watching, he congratulated him- 
self upon the success of his teaching. Then, as 
the black horse with the slender, erect figure 
upon it disappeared round the angle of the 
quarters, he turned away and caught sight of 


IT WAS ONLY UPON HORSEBACK THAT HE PRESENTED A GOOD FIGURE. 


and to keep things running straight as in nowise 
lessened. So he went up to Story and gave that 
good-humored young American some points as 
to the folding of saddle-blankets, and as to the 
duties of his position in general. 

He was severe, but Story was amiable, and 
Haggarty’s reputation of ‘‘troop crank’’ was 
unassailable. The lecture was accepted with 
the respect which became a youth in his first 
enlistment, and Story went on his way. 
Haggarty, looking glum, went his; which— 
since dinner-call had just sounded—was to the 
barracks; and Marian went her own, jumping 
the wide acequia in front of the sutler’s store, 
and keeping out along the road. 

She was on her way to meet the ambulance 
which was bringing her mother back to the 
post. 

Mrs. Norris had been on a visit to California 
for two months. The ambulance had been sent 
the thirty miles to the railroad for her and for 
Major Beveridge’s nephew, who was coming to 
stay with his uncle, and to see the ‘‘real thing’’ 
in the way of wild West. 

Marian rode out far beyond the barbed-wire 
fence which marked the confines of the reserva- 
tion, on and on along the road, fording the creek, 
which was high with the late autumn rains 
and the melted snow from the mountains; and 
presently she came to the top of a divide. She 
halted there, waiting. 

Natchez was quieter now. He stood still, 
getting his breath, with even swelling and sink- 
ing of his sides. 

There was a deep silence, the silence of the 
hills. A wind blew from the snow mountains 
far away in the west. Under it the horse’s 
black mane and tail streamed out, and the loose 
strands of the girl’s brown hair. 

The ambulance was coming along the flat 
below, and an escort wagon was following it 
some distance in the rear. The dust rose and 
hung and spread behind them both. Marian 
remembered that recruits were expected to-day. 
Probably the men in the escort wagop were 
recruits. 

She turned Natchez out of the road. The 
four mules came tugging up the hill, and the 
ambulance drew alongside. 

She leaned far out from her saddle, so far that 
the young fellow on the front seat instinctively 
| put out his arm to catch her. She took her 
| mother’s hand. 
| and objected to the proximity of the wheels, she 








But as Natchez was nervous | 


introduced him. He was Louis, Major Bever- 
idge’s nephew, as Marian had supposed. 

When the foot of the hill was reached, the 
driver put the mules toa trot. The dust raised 
got into Marian’s nose and mouth, and inter- 
fered with speech. And as the road narrowed 
here, she turned out, and went skirting it, well 
into the open. 

Now and then when she came to a coyote hole 
she jumped it, and once she took a log that lay 
in her way. 

Louis Beveridge was more than ever im- 
pressed. ‘‘My,’’ he ejaculated, ‘‘she can ride!’’ 
It would have been strange if she could not, Mrs. 
Norris told him. ‘‘She was not quite four years 
old when she went on donkey back from Thomas 
to Apache; across the White Mountains and 
through Rocky Cafion.’’ 

He supposed that the feat was worth telling 
about, but he was new to the land. ‘‘From 
Thomas to Apache’’ meant nothing to him, 
and as for Rocky Cafion, of that all but impass- 
able roadway he had never heard. 

Once Marian fell behind, to see what manner 
of men the recruits in the escort wagon might 
be. Then she gave Natchez the rein, and was 
back in the garrison before the leaders of the 
ambulance had reached the reservation line, 
half a mile outside. 

It was more than a week later that she under- 
took to do the honors of the post by taking Major 
Beveridge’s nephew down to see the only amus- 
ing thing that offered just then—the riding drill 
of the new recruits. 

She liked Louis well enough. He was a 
handsome youth, although he showed the effects 
of the strain that overstudy had brought about, 
and that had caused him to be sent to the West 








for a year of outdoor life at the very time when 
he should have been beginning his junior year 
at college. There was not much of anything 
which he knew how to do. At least, that was 
how Marian phrased it, but she meant simply 
that he did not know how to ride. 

Except for that she found him more com- 
panionable than any one else in the garrison, 
and being the only two young people in the 
place, they got along together very well. 

Haggarty had his doubts. Not that he had 
spoken to young Beveridge, or been within a 
hundred feet of him. But on general principles 
he mistrusted ‘‘tenderfeet.’’ 





English, they were 


bowed, and very 
bowed. It wasonly 
upon horseback 


that he presented a 
good figure. When 
he walked he was 
not graceful at all. 
His advancing 
form struck young 
Beveridge as funny, 
and he said as 
much. 

Marian stiffened 
from head to foot. 
It was one thing for 
her to treat Hag- 
garty with levity. 
It was quite another 
when any one else 
—and especially a 
civilian from the 
East—had the 
temerity to do so. 

Haggarty had 
been good to her 
mother before she 
herself had been 
born. It was Hag- 
garty who had car- 
ried her out into 
the terrible south- 
western midsum- 
mer sunshine for 
the first time. 

She was not going 
to have sport made 
of Haggarty, and 
she at once gave 
Louis Beveridge to 
understand as much. He checked his laugh. 

If Haggarty was funny from Beveridge’s point 
of view, Beveridge was funny from Haggarty’s. 
Beveridge’s face was somewhat pink and white, 
whereas Haggarty’s was a deep sienna red, 
which all his long life on the frontier had never 
brought down to a quiet and enduring tan. To 
all appearances, he was chronically suffering 
from a new and painful attack of sunburn. But 
he scorned faces that were of the tenderfoot’s 
pallid hue. 

He objected likewise to Beveridge’s hands. 
He would have been glad to object to Beveridge’s 
figure, but there was no denying that that 
was good, erect, square-shouldered, strong and 
straight-legged. 

Haggarty resented the legs, being vaguely 
conscious of a slight defect in his own; and he . 
resented the companionship that had grown up 
between Marian and Beveridge. He was a 
jealous soul, was Haggarty. 

He acknowledged the introduction remotely, 
raising his cap. You did not salute a tender- 
foot. Then he began to speak of the new 
recruits, not in complimentary terms. They 
were raw, they were green, they were gutter- 
snipes; he failed to see how they were to be 
taught anything that a man worth calling a man 
ought to know. ‘They were never going to learn 
to ride—never. He had given up all hope of that. 

Marian reminded him of perhaps half a hun- 
dred other batches of raw recruits of whom he 
had given up hope. 

**Those learned,’’ she encouraged him; *‘per- 
haps these will after a while if you’re patient 
with them.’’ 

**Patient with them!’’ said Haggarty, mock- 
ingly. ‘‘It’s patient with them I have need to 
be. I had them out yesterday. You’d have 
thought I’d had the backs of them horses clipped 
and waxed down with tallow candles—they slid 
off that slick.’’ The nose of the sorrel was 
poked over his shoulder as he talked, and he 
stroked it, going on fiercely : 

“One of them in particular is the biggest 
sissy of the lot. Creighton his name is. Little 
gutter-snipe that enlisted in New York.”’ 
Haggarty was quite aware that Beveridge was 
from New York. ‘‘You watch forhim. You’ll 
know him—long, lank, white-faced city kid 
with curly hair; hangs on to his horse’s neck 
for dear life, and tumbles off when he looks at 


So, considering it his duty to pass judgment a hurdle.’’ 


upon the company that Miss Marian kept, and 


He might have continued, for Beveridge’s 
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amused, tolerant smile was exasperating; but 
just then the recruits came in sight from the 
stables, advancing slowly, with little ease. 

Haggarty saluted Marian, lifted his cap to 
Beveridge, put his foot in the stirrup, mounted 
and trotted away. 

As the recruits came nearer, Marian picked 
out Creighton. 

‘*That’s the one, I think,’’ she said. It 
was the only one who answered to the descrip- 
tion at all, but he was not exactly what the 
old soldier’s description might have led one to 
suppose. He was a fairly well-built man, with 
a good enough face, which was only, perhaps, 
a trifle weak. Marian took rather a fancy to 
him. 

Beveridge looked at him for a moment ; several 
different expressions went over his face. ‘‘Why, 
what in the mischief —’’ He stopped short. 

‘What is it?’’ asked Marian, turning to 
him. 

There was a puzzled frown on his forehead. 
‘‘Nothing,’’ he said, ‘‘nothing of much account. 
I was just remembering something. ’’ 

Marian was not prying; and besides, she 
was interested in the recruits, particularly in 
Creighton. 

Haggarty was ‘“‘dressing them down’’ in 
terrific language. It appeared to scare them all 
very much, and to send a couple. of them off 
their horses from no other cause than sheer 
trembling. 

‘*And he’s as mild as a lamb,’’ Marian said. 
**You ought to see him with a baby or a dog or 
a sick cat. Once he went right into a camp of 
hostile Indians to shoot a wounded horse they 
were leaving to suffer.’’ 

But there was nothing mild about him as he 
put the luckless recruits through their paces. 
They sat astride their barebacked horses as well 
as they might, trotting round and round the 
elliptical track. Now and then one lost his 
balance completely, made a wild lunge for the 
mane, or flung both arms round the horse’s 
neck before he slid to the ground. 

The horse would stop in his tracks and wait 
patiently. He was probably a gentle animal, 
who, in his day, had 











suddenly started forward. 
now !’’ he exclaimed. 

Haggarty’s dog, a truly wonderful cur, had 
been investigating some snake or gopher hole at 
a distance from the cannon. It heard the horse 
coming toward it at a run, pricked up its ears 
and tail, and darted forward, barking with all 
its might. 

The gray gave a plunge to one side, combining 


**Tt’s up with him 





EAVEN had made 
him a most com- 
panionable baby. 

From the first he had 









a shy, a rear and a buck, a remarkable move- 
ment which might have unseated a vaquero. 
Creighton was flung into the air, and fell head 
foremost into a pile of broken bottles and old tin 
eans. The horse stopped for just an instant, 
gave a sidewise glance with the wicked, white- 
rolling eyes, and again started to run. 

But the new recruit lay quite still. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE BABY 
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<a “-~=*- Mother’s a naughty 
i girl, baby; seems like 

she don’t feel much like 

having company, any- 





possessed an unusual Ss. way.”” 

evenness of health and = Doris rocked silently, 
disposition. Nomatter ‘ : G th gazing down the wintry 
how bitter the drafts fm —_ "2 street, looking south, 
that roared through the By Vinifre aAMKirkiand 4 Kentucky. 
little rectory, Master M. “The bishop is right 
Baby never caught cold. ee ee eee old, reckon. I wonder 


Whooping - cough and measles, scarlet fever, 
even, might sweep the village; baby smiled on 
unscathed. 

Baby’s character, also, was one of indomi- 
table cheerfulness. Ina little parish in northern 
New York there may be other anxieties than 
the high price of coal and beefsteak ; but vestries, 
choirs and diocesan appropriations fretted baby 
no more than did the coming of a lower tooth. 
He gurgled and crowed and ‘‘patty-caked,’’ and 
found life at one year old a delightful thing. 
It was well for the minister’s girl-wife that he 
did. 

A warm-hearted Kentuckian, Doris found 
other things than the weather cold in this 
Northern village. Two years before she had 
come here with her husband, fifteen years her 
senior, with such high thoughts of being helpful 
to his people. But the people were so difficult 
for her to understand, these farmers who toiled 
so hard, these women who lived in their 
kitchens, and who obviously did not wish her 
to drop in on them in 
the mornings. 





suffered many a recruit 
to learn the rudiment of 
horsemanship upon his 
broad back. 

The least gentle of them 
all, however, appeared to 
have fallen to the lot of 
Creighton. It wasa raw- 
boned, speckled gray, 
with a neck which curved 
the wrong way, and great 
length of nose. It looked 
ugly - tempered, and it 
was. 

Marian knew its repu- 
tation as a bolter and a 
shyer. She spoke of it 
to Beveridge. 

“Tt seems a pity to 
give him to any one who 








Only three or four 
times in two years had 
Doris been invited out 
toa meal. Much oftener 
than that had she enter- 
tained the parishioners 
at little suppers, where 
they sat silent and criti- 
cal, and would not touch 
her Maryland biscuit. 
Somehow the thought of 
the Maryland biscuit 
rankled. Two years of 
disappointment they had 
been for Doris, her girlish 
impulsiveness growing 
slowly chilled. 

Yet Doris was plucky. 
To the minister, plod- 








doesn’t understand his 
ways,”’ she said. ‘‘He 
is very uncertain. I 


“have seen him bolt at mounted parade. You 


can never be sure what he is going to do next.”’ 

But almost any one could have told that he 
was going to do something tricky and unman- 
ageable now. His ears were lying back, and 
his upper lip was drawing off from the long, 
mean, yellow teeth. Once he kicked out with 
a little squeal. But Creighton rode a trifle 
better than most of the others, and managed to 
keep his seat. 

There was a stack of low hurdles in the center 
of the track. A halt was called, and they 
were brought out and placed across the road at 
intervals of a good many yards. 

Then the drill began again, and recruit after 
recruit went tumbling into the dust as his horse 
took the little leap, which was hardly more than 
a step, after all. 

Creighton got over his first few hurdles, if 
not gracefully, at least in safety; and it was 
plain that he was beginning to think he could 
ride, when suddenly the gray stopped, with his 
fore legs ‘‘planked’’ out, his ears flat, his eyes 
showing a vicious white. He had consented 
to take the other hurdles, but this one he 
refused. 

Creighton gave him an urging kick in the 
ribs. It was not a hard one, but it finished the 
temper of the uncertain gray. He shut his big 
teeth fast on the bit, swerved at a sharp angle, 
and began to run. 

Creighton’s knees clung instinctively to the 
bony sides, and his hands grasped first at the 
mane, then, in another moment, at the long, 
awkward neck itself. 

The horse was making straight for where 
Marian and young Beveridge stood. As it 
passed the cannon, the recruit caught sight of 
Beveridge. His face was set in fear, and his 
hold relaxed. 

Beveridge saw it. ‘Stick on!’’ he called. 
“Stick on, whatever you do, Levering!’’ 

Marian caught the name. ‘‘Levering?’’ She 
looked up surprised. 

Beveridge, realizing his slip, flushed with a 
quick annoyance. ‘‘Creighton, I mean, of 
course,’’ he answered, shortly. ‘‘I can’t be 
expected to remember all their names.’’ He 
was intently watching the runaway, and 





ding, serious, dull, utterly 


THEY WERE DRESSED FOR COMPANY. 





if he looks like grandpa, baby. Baby, say 
grandpa. Say it!’’ 

**Ga-ga-ga-ga!’’ replied the dutiful son. 

**O baby, I wish grandpa could see you. I 
wish I could take youto him. I want him 
to see you now. But we’ll never have money 


enough, never. It would take 
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smile of a little child on the lips of an old 
mal 

The rector had gone to a funeral off on the 
bleak hills, and so old Daniel Springer met 
the bishop at the train, and escorted him to the 
rectory, shuffling away at the door, however, 
not accepting Doris’s invitation to enter. 

He left the bishop staring in surprise. From 
the gray outside world the door had opened on a 
picture that caused him, poet and artist as he 
was, a keendelight. This-was hardly the min- 
ister’s wife he had expected, this girl with the 
rosy baby on her arm—a slender girl in black, 
a knot of old lace at her throat, with rich, dark 
color, great brown eyes, brown braids piled high 
on her head, vivid, parted lips, which showed 
still an expression wistful and appealing. Just 
so the little girl’s lips had looked when he had 
come back to her after long absence. 

A rich Southern voice was bidding him 
welcome. All Doris’s shyness was gone. She 
led the bishop to the roaring wood stove in the 
little room that in the winter was dining-room 
and parlor both in one. The baby was tumbled 
on the floor. Doris was helping the bishop off 
with his overcoat, pushing a footstool to his 
feet. The kettle could be heard singing in the 
kitchen. In an instant a cup of steaming tea 
was ready. This drunk, the baby would no 
longer be disregarded. 

The bishop lifted him to his knee. They 

danced and trotted 





fifty dollars ; it’s so far away. 
It’s spring there; they’re 
planting now. Oh, if I could 
only see our place and all 
our folks, and pa, seems like 
I could come back and not 
be blue!’’ There came a 
gust of tears, quickly mopped 
away on baby’s petticoats. 
**T mustn’t get my eyes red, 
with company coming.’’ 

The train wheezed and 
trembled, tugging along the 
up grade of the branch road. 
For thirty miles it appeared 
to stop at every cross-road, 
to stop long enough, too, for 
the trainmen to get off and 
clap their arms to their 
bodies for warmth, and 
bellow out to the station — 
hangers-on above the rattle 
of the milk-cans. 

There was only half a car 
for passengers ; the other half 








and ‘patty - caked’’ 
and went to Banbury 
Cross.. Then the 
baby settled to a long 
and silent scrutiny of 
the bishop’s watch, 
only now and then 
lifting his head for a 
smile of sympathetic 
understanding from 
the bishop. It was 
all very comfortable. 
Doris drew her little 
low rocker up to the 
bishop’s knee and 
began to darn a little 
sock. 
**Ga-ga-ga-gal’’ 
gurgled the baby. 
**He is saying 
grandpa, ’’ said Doris. 
And then she never 
knew how it hap- 
pened that she told it 
all to the bishop, all 
that she had previ- 








was for baggage. The pas- 
senger section was cold. The 
ear seats were springless, and jolted unmerci- 
fully. The bishop knew he should be stiff on the 
morrow, and even now a draft from the rattling 
window started a twinge in his right shoulder. 
He was shivering as he held out his hand to 
the little girl whose face had appeared over the 
back of the seat infront, staring stolidly at him. 
He won her smile at last, but when he asked 
her to come and sit with him she tumbled down 
sheepishly into her place, and would 
have nothing more todo with him. He 











wished she had come, for he was lonely. 
He wondered if he had put everything 
into his bag. He missed his own little 
girl so much when it came to packing! 
She had always taken care of that, and 
of his letters and his vestments and his 
purse and his engagements, of everything. 
He should never get used to doing with- 
out her. Five years since she had gone, 
and he seemed only to miss her more. 
The train was stoppingagain. On the 
platform just outside the bishop’s win- 
dow stood a rugged old man, muffled up 








OLD DANIEL SPRINGER AND THE BISHOP. 


unselfish, she seemed the blithest little wife in 
the world. It was only to the baby she talked, 
and that only because he could not understand. 

They were sitting, mother and baby, by the 
uncurtained front window, looking down the 
snowy village street. They were dressed for 
company. Both dresses had come out of the last 
missionary box. Doris wore a heavy black 
silk, which had evidently belonged, in its 
previous existence, to some stout matron, for 
all Doris’s skill could not alter it to a semblance 
of her slender figure ; the gown still bulged and 
billowed hopelessly. Baby had the opposite 
trouble with his frock. Doris could not resist 
the dainty embroidery, and she had somehow 
squeezed the fat little body into the sheer 
muslin, and baby had gurgled so uproariously 
at the process that he had burst out two button- 
holes at once. 

It still lacked half an hour of train-time. 
Doris was talking to the baby. Her voice was 
rich and sweet, full of rising inflections and 
slurred consonants not expressible by print. 

**Do you-all know why you’re so dressed up, 
son? The bishop is coming to see you. He 
only comes once in two years, you know, and 
you’ll be a big boy when he comesagain. He’s 
a very great man, baby. He writes books, 
and we sing hishymns in church. He’s known 
all over the world. He’s been entertained by 
Queen Victoria, and now he’s going to be 
entertained by us! O baby, I’m so afraid 
of him I’d like to run down eellar and hide! 





to the ears, peering into the car. The 
stolid little girl in the seat in front 
jumped up, shouting, ‘‘Grandpa, 
grandpa, grandpa!’’ The bishop tried to wave 
her a good-by, but she did not see him ; she was 
buried in the little old man’s embrace. 

There had been a time when the bishop had 
thought a child’s voice would some day call 
him ‘‘grandpa,’’ but the little lips had been 
cold before he could kiss them. Sometimes, 
as he travelled, the bishop would fancy that all 
on the car were going toward their own kin, 
going to be welcomed by children, parents, 
sisters, brothers—all 
but him. Every day 


OFF ON THE BLEAK HILLS. 





ously told only to the 
baby. Afterwardshe 
was surprised at herself, but the bishop had 
long ceased to be surprised that people should 
tell him many things on brief acquaintance. 
He thought it one of the beautiful compensations 
sent him for his loneliness. 

‘I’m the youngest,’’ Doris told him. ‘‘I’m 
twenty-two. Mother died when I was little, 
and I was the last one left home with pa.’’ 

The bishop knew the names of all the sisters 
and brothers, of all the darkies on the place, 
too,—even of all the horses,—and understood all 
the free, happy-go-lucky life. 

**People are so different up here!’’ Doris 
was saying. 

Then the bishop spoke for a little while. 
He told her how well he had known the South 
in his youth, but how well he had come to 
know these people of the North, too, in going 
about among them for forty years. They were 
stern, he admitted, slow to accept strangers; 
but their hearts once found, were stanch and 
tender in beautiful, surprising ways. 

**And you will surely find their hearts some 
day,’’ he said. ‘‘And once found, you’ll never 
lose them or forget. ’’ 

Doris, listening, tried to believe and under- 
stand and gather courage. But the bishop, 
while he talked, was thinking of the harshness 
of her transplanting, and of ‘‘pa’’ sitting on the 
piazza sweet with honeysuckle, looking north, 
another old man longing for his little girl. 

Now it was time for lamp-lighting and supper- 
getting, and presently the minister came in from 
his drive over the hills, a little man lost in his 
great ulster. 

The supper was a merry little meal. Not 
even when he was entertained by Queen 
Victoria had the bishop been 
more delightful. He made 





for him there was the 
shaking of strange 
hands, the speaking 
to strange faces. 

The bishop heard 
his station called, and 
rose stiffly. 

‘IT miss the little 
girl to-day,’’ he said 
to himself. ‘I’m 
afraid I’m a little 
tired for visiting.’’ 

The brakeman 
sprang to carry the 
bishop’s bag. People 








the weary little minister laugh 
like a boy, and the baby 
pounded the table with his 
teaspoon in his appreciation 
of the fun. The bishop’s 
eyes twinkled a little as Doris 
passed him the bread, for she 
asked, ‘‘Do you-all like Mary- 
land biscuit, sir? I didn’t 
dare to have any, because 
people up here don’t like it. 
Even. Herbert doesn’t like it.’’ 

“It’s delicious,’’ said the 
bishop. ‘‘And I haven’t had 
3s. any for five years.’’ 








always helped the 
bishop. Every stran- 
ger was his friend. Perhaps it was because of 


THE BISHOP LIFTED HIM TO HIS KNEE. 


**We’ll have some for break- 
fast,’’ said Doris, beaming. 
After supper they left the bishop and the baby 


the infirm stoop of the shoulders under the old | to sit cozily by the fire. -The rector had to 
cape overcoat ; perhaps it was his sweet, absent- | excuse himself to wipe the dishes for Doris. 
minded eyes; perhaps it was his smile, the | The baby drowsed against the bishop’s shoulder, 

















and the bishop smiled to himself a little as, 
through the open door, he watched the rector’s 
laborious polishing of every plate. 
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said; but it would surely be better to hold him 
just a little while. The little while lengthened 
to an hour. In the silent house there was no 


The evening confirmation service followed | sound but the crackling now and then of the 
close on the dish-washing. The bishop and the | wood stoves, banked for the night, and the soft 


rector left Doris to follow 


sound of the bishop’s 





with the baby, for of 
course the baby went to 
church. Doris had an- 
swered the bishop’s 
inquiry in surprise at his 
surprise. She could not 
go herself unless baby 
went... She always bun- 
died him up well, and 
he usually went to sleep 
and was very good. 

The frame church was 
crowded to overflowing. 
People came from every- 
where to hear the bishop, 
and yet old Daniel 
Springer’s criticism of 
his preaching was per- 
haps true: ‘‘I can’t re- 
member what he says. 
All I know is, after he’s 
through, I feel like sha- 
king hands with every 
man, woman and child 








rocker. 

One after another, in 
the village gardens, the 
roosters began to crow in 
the morning. The baby 
had long been sound 
asleep, but he might 
wake if he laid him 
down; besides, it was 
all too sweet for the 
bishop to leave off just 
yet. 

Doris was aghast when 
she came in upon him, 
tired and happy, the 
baby sleeping in his 
arms. 

**But he’s been asleep 
a long time!’’ cried 
Doris. “You might 
have put him down.’’ 

*T didn’t want to put 
him down,’’ answered 
the bishop. 








in church.’’ 

To-night the bishop 
found that he had hard work to keep from 
preaching to only one person, the girl who sat 
in the front pew at his right, and held a gray 
woolen bundle pressed against her heart, and 
had great brown eyes and a mouth wistful with 
homesickness. 

After service Doris saw the people acting as 
she had never before seen them act after church. 
No slinking out of their pews with looks neither 
to right or left, but a moving about among 
themselves with hand-shaking and a how-do- 
you-do for every one. Hand-shaking for Doris, 
too, in abundance; she grew radiant with the 
warmth of it. 

As soon as the bishop came out of the vestry, 
how they surged to speak to him, and how 
warmly he spoke to them, remembering all, 
inquiring for all news of these two years. 
The people, for their part, did not need to ask 
the bishop about himself; in those two years he 
had aged somuch. Some of them turned away 
with quick tears. 

Doris waited for the bishop until all the 
congregation had left the church. They had 
brought a lantern on account of the bishop’s 
failing sight, although the stars and snow made 
the night luminous. , 

The bishop went up to his room early, but 
not to go to bed. He had just seated himself 
to read when there came a tapping at his door. 
There stood Doris, hooded and cloaked, a strange, 
glad excitement in her face. 

**They’ve sent for me!’’ she exclaimed. 
‘Duncan Speers is suddenly much worse, and 
his wife is all alone with him and the ehildren, 
and they’ve sent for Herbert, and sent for me/ 
They never sent for me before. But,’’ she 
hesitated, ‘‘I don’t know how long we shall 
be gone, and there’s the baby’s milk—could 
you —’’ She stopped. 

*‘Of course I could,’’ said the bishop. 
how do you do it ?”’ 

‘Come in our room; I’ll show you. Here’s 
the oil-stove. You light it here, and the milk 
is all ready in this pan. You pour it through 
this funnel into the bottle. He usually wakes 
up about half past one, and all he wants is his 
milk. He’ll go right to sleep again. Will it 
be very much trouble for you? I thought you’d 
know how much I want to go to them.’’ 

**Tt will be fun!’’ declared the bishop, radiant 
and boyish. ‘‘Is he all right now ?’’ peering 
into the crib. 

“Oh, yes. You-all can go to bed if you’ll 
leave the doors open. You’ll hear him when 
he wakes up.’’ 

The bishop did go to bed, but not to sleep. 
He was much too happy for that. Twice he 
stole in to find baby still slumbering soundly. 
When one o’clock came the bishop got up, put 
on his dressing-gown, and sat holding his watch, 
listening. At baby’s first whimper he was at 
the side of the crib. Baby blinked up at him, 
then laughed and crowed, ‘‘Ga-ga-ga-ga!’’ 

‘*Yes, little boy,’’ said the bishop. ‘‘Yes, 
grandpa’s here. He’s going to get baby’s milk 
ready. You light the oil-stove this way, and 
the milk is ready here in this pan. It will be 
hot presently. Then grandpa must taste it to 
see if it’s all right.’? The baby was watching 
the process through the barsofthecrib. ‘‘Then 
you pour it into the bottle through this funnel, 
and pop on this little rubber thing-um-bob, and 
here we are.’’ 

The bishop laid the bottle on the table and 
arranged a rocking-chair carefully beside it; 
then he went to the crib. ‘‘Come to grandpa, 
little boy,’’ he said, lifting up baby and wrap- 
ping the blanket about him. He seated himself 
in the rocking-chair and held the bottle to the 
baby’s eager lips. The bishop’s heart was full 
of a great contentment. He bowed his lips to 
the baby’s head. How soft and warm and 
helpless the little body felt! In that hour the 
baby belonged to him, for there was no one 
else in all the house to take care of him but the 
bishop. 

“*He’ll go right to sleep again,’’ Doris had 


AT THE CRIB-SIDE. 


“But 





The bishop was roused 
from his morning nap by 
a great pounding. What was it, that regular 
thump, thump, falling on seme soft substance ? 


bacon. ‘‘Do you-all like your eggs turned, 
sir ?’’ asked Doris, from the kitchen. 

**Yes, and the yellow done hard, please!’ 
called back the bishop, who was dancing the 
laughing baby on his knee in the morning 
sunshine. 

Breakfast was another cheery meal. Such 
Maryland biscuit as they were, so golden and 
rounded on the outside, so fine-grained within! 
The bishop ate four, and Doris glowed with 
delight. 

**T wish you didn’t have to go this morning, 
bishop, ’’ said the rector. 

**And so do I,’’ said Doris. 

**And so do I,’’ said the bishop. 

**And so does the baby,’’ said his mother. 

But the leave-taking had tocome. The rector, 
in his long ulster and cap pulled over his ears, 
stood in the hall, holding the bishop’s bag. The 
bishop lingered to bid good-by to Doris and to 
the baby in her arms. 

** Before I say good-by,’’ the bishop was 
saying, ‘“‘I want to ask you a great favor. I 
want you to take this. The baby will take 


night.’’ He pressed a tiny green roll into the 
baby’s fist. 


other grandpa,’’ he continued. ‘‘Don’t say no 





a daughter—and she died, she and the little 
jo together.’’ For a moment the bishop’s 


lips showed a pitiful, palsied trembling, that | 


brought the tears to Doris’s eyes. ‘‘For my 


it, perhaps, because we played grandpa last | 


**T want you and the baby to go to see that | 


until I’ve made you understand a little. I had | 
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husband answered. ‘‘Of course it was the little 
feller that took the bill. And I’ll trust this 
Sam to get it back for us.’’ 

Three days later, as Mr. and Mrs. Tucker 
were leaving the house, Sam appeared before 
them, looking pale and depressed. He produced 
a small bag from his pocket and handed it to 
Mr. Tucker, who, on opening it, found it was 
full of coins. 

**There’s four dollars and eight cents there,’’ 
Sam said, in a low voice, ‘‘and—and will you 
| please let me work out the rest ?’’ 
| Mr. Tucker looked at him gravely. 
| **So you lied to me the other day? Do you 
| think it would be safe for me to have such a boy 
| as you on the place ?’’ 

Sam blushed but did not answer. 
| **Where is the rest of the money you stole ?’’ 

The boy straightened himself and his lips 
| trembled, as if eager to speak. Then his head 
sank again, and he said almost inaudibly : 

**That’s all there is left. O Mr. Tucker, if 
you’ll only let me, I’ll do anything—anything! 
I’ll work harder than any boy you ever had!’’ 

**You can join the pickers in the south lot,’’ 
Mr. Tucker said, abruptly. ‘‘Go into the 

| packing-house and get some empty baskets.’’ 

The boy looked up at him gratefully and 
hurried away. 

**You know he didn’t steal that money, 
George,’’ said Mrs. Tucker, reproachfully. 
**Why did you speak to him so ?’’ 

**T wanted to make it easy for him,’’ answered 
|her husband. ‘“This is the way he’d like to 








Oh, yes, he remembered, with a smile, that little girl’s sake, will you take this and go to | have one take it. Don’t you see? He thinks 


was Maryland biscuit. He found Doris setting 
the breakfast-table. She was a little dark about 
the eyes, but radiantly happy. 

**You were right, bishop,’’ she told him, 
‘about the people up here. I don’t guess I’ve 
understood before. Duncan Speers was easier 
when we left, and Mrs. Speers kissed me when 
I came away.’’ 

There was an appetizing smell of crisping 





““WES,’’ Mrs. Tucker 

decided doubt- 
fully, ‘‘I’ll buy some 
clams if you two boys 
will take them to 
the sink and open 
them. ’’ 

The two small boys 
lugged their basket 
across the kitchen and 
went quietly to work. 
Mrs. Tucker returned 
to her cooking, and 
sent occasional friendly 
glances at them; they 
were good-looking 
boys. At last they 
showed her what they 
had done. 

**Yes, that will be 
enough,’’ she said, and 
took out her purse to 
pay them. 

She laid a ten-dollar 
bill on the table, and 


purse, secured some 


small coins, which she ain 


handed to the older 
boy. ‘‘That’s right, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

**Yes, ma’am, thank you.’’ 

The pot on the stove began to boil and 
summoned her. She dropped the purse beside 
the ten-dollar bill, and seizing the spoon, stirred 
rapidly. The boys lingered at the sink, gather- 
ing up the shells. 

**Good-by!’’ said the older boy. 

*“Good-by!’’ said Mrs. Tucker, without 
turning. ‘‘If you have any clams on Friday, 
you might bring me some.’’ 

The Tuckers were growers of small fruits, 
and as the boys made their way down the lane 
toward the road they gazed longingly at the 
berry-pickers. 

**Wouldn’t you like to be in among them 
raspberries, Sam ?’’ asked the smaller boy. 

**T don’t know. They ain’t there to be eaten ; 
they’re just there to be picked,’’ said Sam, 
stolidly. 

**Hi, there, boys!’’ 

They turned at the shout, and saw Mrs. Tucker 
and a man running toward them from the house. 

**Tt’s because I cracked a dish in the sink,’’ 
said the younger boy, beginning to run. 

**Come back, Tom, come back!’’ cried the 
older. But Tom paid no attention and fled 
down the lane. 

Sam walked slowly toward Mrs. Tucker and 
the man, who came up out of breath. 

‘‘Now,’’ gasped the man, angrily, ‘‘just hand 
that ten dollars over to my wife!’’ 

Sam stared in amazement. 

**How could you?’’ asked Mrs. Tucker, 
reproachfully. ‘*And I thought you were such 
nice boys!’’ 

‘IT don’t know about the ten dollars,’’ said 


then, fumbling - the DRAWN ss ati a2 


Kentucky ?’’ 


**Yes,’’ whispered Doris. The tears were 


|running down her cheeks. She tried to say 
thank you. Then she just said, holding out 
her hand in good-by: 

**T was tired when you came. I feel rested 
now.’’ 

The bishop was kissing the baby good-by. 
**T think I feel rested, too,’’ he said. 


Sam, flushing in spite 
of himself. ‘‘I’m sorry 
Tom cracked the dish, 
and I’ll pay for it.’’ 

He offered her the 
thirty cents she had 
given him. 

**T don’t know any- 
thing about any cracked 
dish,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s 
the ten dollars you or 
the other boy took from 
the table that I want!’’ 

**Yes,’’? said Mr. 
Tucker, harshly, ‘‘just 
drop that bluff about 
the cracked dish !’’ 

The boy made no 
movement, but he 
grew pale and stood in 
silence. 

**Come,’’ said Mr. 
Tucker, impatiently, 
**vou had better con- 
fess! It may save 
you from the reform 
school. ’’ 

‘I’ve got nothing to 
confess,’’ said Sam. 
**T don’t know anything about the ten dollars— 
except that I noticed it on thetable. That’s all 
I know.”’ 

‘*Maybe the other boy took it while you 
| weren’t looking,’’ suggested Mrs. Tucker. 

**Tom ain’t a thief!’’ protested Sam, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘More likely I’d take it than him. 
He ain’t twelve years old.’’ 

**Is he your brother ?’’ asked Mr. Tucker. 

a Nag 

**T’ve seen you about the village. Who are 
you, anyway ?’’ 

*‘Sam Williams is my name. My father was 
Henry Williams that—that got drowned.’’ 

Mr. Tucker’s voice and manner softened. ‘‘I 
knew your father; he was a good fisherman, 
and he was always honest. I’m sorry if his 
boys ain’t growin’ up to be the same.’’ 

Sam/’s eyes filled and his lips quivered, but he 
only repeated : 

**T don’t know anything about the ten dollars, 
Mr. Tucker.’’ 

Mrs. Tucker pulled at her husband’s arm and 
whispered in his ear, and he stroked his beard 
and seemed uncertain how to proceed. At last 
he said: . 

**Well, I won’t do anything about it for the 
present. But there’s no telling what I may do 
if things ain’t straightened out pretty soon. 
You can see on the face of it, it looks bad for 
your brother and you.’’ 

He turned away, and so did his wife after a 
commiserating glance at the boy, who stood with 
downcast head. 

‘I’m sure he’s honest, George,’’ she said, as 
they walked back to the house. 

**Yes, I can tell that by the look of him,’’ her 





| we don’t suspect. ’’ 

So the kindly people watched and waited, 
and Sam worked away, happy in the delusion of 
his sacrifice. 

At the end of the third week Mr. Tucker 
called the boy to him. 

**Well, Sam,’’ he said, ‘‘we’re square now. 
| You might take a couple of boxes of berries 
| home to Tom.’’ 

**Thank you, sir,’’ Sam answered. 

**And see here. Why didn’t you tell me in 
the first place it was Tom and not you that took 
the money ?’’ 

The boy turned red. “‘I—I don’t know how 
you found out. You won’t send him to the 
reform school, Mr. Tucker ?’’ he pleaded. 

‘*No. Tell me about the money.’’ 

**T found out; ’twas his initiation fee. 
There’s a lot of tough fellows that live near us, 
and they’d started a robbers’ gang and got Tom 

|into it. Every one who joined had to steal 
something for an initiation fee.’’ 

**And the ten dollars was Tom’s fee?’’ said 
Mr. Tucker. ‘‘I shall have to look into this.’’ 

**It’s all broke up now,’’ Sam assured him. 
**T thrashed the chief.’’ 

**And why did you pretend it was you and 
not Tom that stole ?’’ 

**Because Tom’s such a little fellow. And if 
he was sent away to the reform school, I didn’t 
know how he’d stand it. And then ’twould be 
bad for him to begin with a bad name.’’ 

**But how about yourself? Didn’t you think 
it would be just as bad for you ?’’ 

*“No, sir. I’m bigger and I could stand it 
better. I could work it out some way.’’ 

Mr. Tucker was silent a moment; then he 
said: 

“TI suppose the money you brought me was 
your own savings ?’’ 

**Yes, sir. The ten dollars had been spent.’’ 

**What are you going to do now ?’’ 

**Go back to fishing and digging clams. ’’ 

**You come up here again to-morrow, Sam. 
Maybe I can find you a steady job. And bring 
Tom along. With you to keep an eye on him, I 
don’t mind his playing about the place; and 
now and then I can likely give him an odd 
chore todo. That’ll keep him away from bad 





That was the way in which the two boys got 
their start. And in after years, when both of 
them were prospering, Tom was as grateful to 
Sam as Sam was always grateful to Mr. Tucker. 








| PIZARRO, T 
| HE spectators of a Spanish bull-fight do not 
assemble for a display of humane sentiment, 
and are rarely betrayed into any such demon- 
| stration. Yet a story from Madrid indicates 
| that on one occasion, at least, the magnanimity 
| and humanity shown by an animal were appre- 
| ciated, however little such traits would have 
been encouraged had they been exhibited in the 
arena by men. 

Pizarro, a well-known and highly popular 
elephant, was brought in one day to fight the 
bulls. He was tied by one hind leg to a strong 
post standing about a foot out of the ground in 
the center of the arena, while his admirers flung 
him dozens of oranges, which he picked up and 
ate with great gusto. 

Suddenly a fierce bull was let loose. He 
dashed headlong into the ring, bellowed a 
challenge, and charged furiously at Pizarro, 
who fended him off with his tusks in a good- 
humored wiy, and went on eating his oranges. 
The baffled bull galloped round him, trying to 
take him in flank. Tizarro continued to enjoy 
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company, and maybe help out his self-respect.’’ ~ 
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his dessert while carefully facing round as the 
bull circled, and keeping him always in front. 
The populace cheered the sagacious elephant 
wildly, and showered more oranges on him. 

Finally the bull gave it up as a bad job, and 
had to be removed as a failure. Bull after bull 
was let loose on the hero, who shoved them all 
to one side, and eagerly went on picking up the 
oranges flung to him. 

At last a bull rushed in who showed that he 
really meant business. Pizarro quite understood. 
He at once stopped eating, and cleverly swung 
his tethered leg first one way and then the other 
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till he had unwound the rope, which had got 
twisted short round the post. ‘Then he advanced 
to the length of his tether, and was ready for 
his foe. The fierce bull made for him full tilt, 
but Pizarro, stepping quickly to one side, took 
the bull in flank, and lifting him bodily up on 
his tusks, held him aloft and unharmed as if in 
contempt of the puny efforts of his assailant. 
The bull bellowed and kicked helplessly in 
air till Pizarro put him down and gently pushed 
him away, content with his bloodless victory. 
Then the show ended, and the elephant was 
taken back to his house more popular than ever. 
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OT one of the ancient myths is more 
N charming than that of the Dioscuri, the 
twin sons of Leda, who sailed among the 
Argonauts after the Golden Fleece. Although 
manful, they were not fierce; skilful as tamers 
of horses, athletic, matchless in wielding 
weapons, although seldom shedders of blood, 
their fame was that of pathfinders and ready 





resembled the Argo of old, if that famous craft 
ever existed outside of fable. It was fifty-five 
feet long, was rowed by twenty-two oars, like 
an ancient galley, and had a mast upon which 
could be spread, under the Stars and Stripes, a 
great square sail. It was decked fore and aft; 
and amidships there was, on each side, a folding 
arrangement which in case of danger could be 
turned up, thereby 





helpers rather than that of warriors. 
Kindly guiding and lending a hand 
to men, they won their way until, 
as the constellation Gemini, Castor 
and Pollux were set among the stars. 

The Dioscuri of American story 
are Lewis and Clark, the two young 
captains who broke the way across 
the continent, facing appalling 
nature, confronting the wildest sav- 
ages, yet shedding almost no blood 
and perpetrating no cruelty or treach- 
ery as they won their way. 

In 1801 there came into the presi- 
dency of the United States ‘‘a tall, 
loosely built, somewhat stiff figure in 
red waisteoat and yarn stockings, 
slippers down at the heel and clothes 
that seemed too small for him, talking 
almost without ceasing to his visitors 








increasing the 
height of the bul- 
warks, and forming 
a protection from 
behind which the 
crew could fire. 
Besides the ship 
there were two large 
periaguas. Upon 
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at the White House.’’ 

So Mr. Henry Adams describes Thomas 
Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, the man destined to double 
the area of the United States by the Loui- 
siana purchase, and immediately afterward 
to promote the most memorable exploration 
which our country has ever seen. 

We have now to consider what Jefferson 
did in sweeping the mystery from that 
vast western half of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

After Jefferson had purchased Louisiana 
his situation was a very trying one. 
Although he had closed such a bargain, 
he did not at all understand how great a 
thing had been accomplished—nor did any 
one else. He had an elephant on his 
hands. His friends doubted the wisdom 
of the acquisition, and the opposition 
party, bitter and virulent beyond anything 
we know in these latter days, heaped upon 
him denunciation and ridicule. 

But Jefferson went to work with calm- 
ness and wisdom. First, he issued a mes- 
sage giving the best information obtainable 
about the great purchase, a message chiefly 
remarkable as falling far short of the truth. 
But the Federalists, so the opposition was 
called, laughed till their sides were sore 
over the President’s absurd stories, and 
confirmed him in his determination to get 
thorough knowledge. He probably did not 
look forward to any large immigration into 
the purchase; that seemed as improbable in 
those days as would now immigration into the 
antarctic continent. But he thought that Indian 
tribes east of the great river might be removed 
thither, and a profitable trade maintained with 
them and the tribes already there. 

In fact, the long-headed Jefferson for some 
time before the purchase, even when it was 
Spanish territory, had meditated an exploration, 
and had had in mind to command it Meriwether 
Lewis, a young captain in the army, who had 
been his private secretary, and had grown up 
under his own eye. Lewis was an able and 
vigorous fellow, of fair education, a perfect 
rider and marksman, and trained as a soldier 
under the famous General Wayne. 


The Start from St. Louis. 


Now that Louisiana was gained, Jefferson 
hesitated no longer, but commissioned 
Lewis promptly. The latter at once—toward 
the end of 1803—began to prepare. First, he 
associated with himself a kindred spirit, 
William Clark, who also had been a captain in 
thearmy. This comrade was a younger brother 
of George Rogers Clark, in those days the most 
famous character of the frontier, and one of the 
great men of our history. In a sense Lewis and 
Clark were, like the Dioscuri, twins; they were 
sons of Virginia, of the same generation, and 
from the outset they moved in manly harmony 
side by side, like the children of Leda of old. 
The spring of 1804 found the two captains 
at St. Louis, ready for the start. First they 
rigged their ship, which really must have much 
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FIRST SIGHT OF THE PACIFIC. 


these three craft were embarked about forty 
picked men, unromantic figures, no doubt, in 
their frontier garb, but stout-hearted as were 
the companions of Jason, and bound for a goal 
much more difficult to reach than the mystical 
Colchis. All were enlisted men of the United 
States army except one, the gigantic negro cook, 
a faithful slave belonging to Clark. 


**Red Head’’ Commands the Boat. 


LT been good store of rifles and powder, with 
bales of merchandise for presents and 
barter stowed in every available place, the sail 
was hoisted May 14, 1804, The men bent to the 
twenty-two oars, the rhythmic beat and sweep 
forcing the gurgling prow into the mouth of the 
Missouri. Near the steering-oar stood a florid, 
athletic, red-haired man, the commander, Cap- 
tain Clark. The Indians named him Red Head. 

In a day or two Lewis, who had been detained 
at St. Louis, overtook them. St. Charles, then 
a town of four hundred souls, was passed. 
Beyond was little but wilderness, although ‘in 
one remote clearing an aged backwoodsman, 
Daniel Boone, was still able to sight a rifle. 

Through the weeks the relays of oarsmen 
relieved each other. They noted at the mouth 
of the Kansas the plain and the hills on which 
Kansas City was in time to be built; and also 
the sites of St. Joseph, Atchison and Omaha. 
Near the latter came to them the ‘‘Mahas,’’ 
with whom, on a height which Lewis and Clark 
named Council Bluff, they held their first 
formal powwow with the savages. 

The men were paraded, the flag displayed ; 








from the bales were drawn forth gay blankets, 
red coats, medals of the first, second and third 
degree, and glittering beads. They explained 
through interpreters the greatness of Uncle Sam, 
to whom the country had come, proffered peace, 
and tried to promote peace among tribes that 
were fighting. 

But pauses were always brief; the beat of the 
oars was always soon renewed, the great sail 
spread to catch every favoring wind. Gradually 
the river grew shallower; the snags thrust up 
their points and the ‘‘sawyers’’ swayed up and 
down in the rushing current. To dodge and 
surmount these called for all the pilot’s craft; 
but these were consummate boatmen. The 
great bateau and the periaguas which kept her 
close company were not stopped. 

Near Sioux City died the stout Sergeant 
Floyd, of ‘‘biliose chorlick’’ (the captains could 
‘spell’? the hunters out in search of game, or 
the rowers when they grew tired, better than 
they could spell the English language). On 
Sergeant’s Bluff there, within a year or two, a 
noble column has been reared to Floyd, the only 
member of the party who lost his life. 


Winter Among the Mandans. 


& the fall progressed, with the cold increasing 
and the snow beating in their faces, they 
reached the site of Bismarck, having narrowly 
missed a battle with the Sioux. Near here, 
among the Mandans, they stooped for the winter. 

The captains give an i» resting account of 
the Mandans, a tribe afterward almost blotted 
out by smallpox, but a hundred years ago 
numerous and powerful and much in advance 
of their neighbors on the way to civilization. 
Their, weaving and pottery were remarkable; 
their houses approached the pueblos of New 








































wonderful of all, the buffalo swarmed in such 
numbers that the plains were hidden, and the 
passage of the canoes sometimes blocked as the 
shaggy beasts forded the stream. 

The conditions of the explorer’s life were 
perhaps never more ideal. The country in the 
opening summer was beautiful; as the men 
forced their way on, the wind that aided their 
paddles also fanned them, while each stretch of 
field was as full of plenty as the sheet beheld by 
Peter in his vision, let down by the four corners 
from heaven, charged with life of all kinds. 


The Eagle’s Ancient Aerie. 


i due time the party reached the falls of the 

Missouri, which greatly impressed the cap- 
tains. Lewis describes, in a picturesque passage, 
how, seated on a rock in the river close by the 
Black Eagle Fall, he beheld in the top of a 
cotton wood-tree, a few yards distant, a mighty 
nest, from which a great eagle presently soared. 

Mr. Olin D. Wheeler relates that in 1860 
another traveller sat in the same place, saw the 
same old cottonwood, and also the nest. As the 
traveller looked, again out of the nest an eagle 
soared. Yet later, at a date quite recent, still 
another traveller sat on the rock and viewed the 
tree, which still had the nest. As he gazed, 
lo, again from the aerie soared a great eagle! 
This time the beholder noted that his plumage 
was discolored, his pinions worn and broken. 
Evidently it was an ancient bird, and the 
stranger conjectured, perhaps rightly, that it 
was the very eagle of Lewis and Clark, which 
yet haunted the cataract. 

The city of Great Falls, Montana, now 
occupies the place, and the readers there of The 

“outh’s Companion, if they go out to seek the 
spot which the eagle loved and clung to, will 
find now something far different, a harnessed 
cataract driving dynamos. 

The canoes were dragged round the falls, a 
huge trunk sawed into narrow sections affording 
the necessary wheels. Above the falls came, as 
before, long reaches of smooth water. Yet there 
was no sound of man, although the wilderness 
was still alive with bird and beast. Soon the 
explorers were at the Gates of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the gorge through which the river breaks, 
and not far beyond they came to the three forks 
of the Missouri, named by Lewis and Clark 
after Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin. 

The mountains now were right before them. 
From stretches of smooth water the streams 
became tumbling rapids, up which the canoes 
could no longer be dragged. Not until this 
moment had the pathbreakers encountered any 
very great difficulties. At last, however, there 
rose before them a towering rocky barrier. The 
boats must be abandoned. Who should guide 
them to a practicable pass, and how were the 
goods to be borne ? 

In the days of the Dioscuri it would have 
been proper at this point to slay victims and 
pour libations, in response to which it would 
have been in order for some favoring goddess, 
Venus, Juno or Minerva, to extend 








Mexico; they had 
domesticated ani- 
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from Olympus a helping hand. The 
helping hand—a feminine hand, too, 
in this instance — was extended by 
one who well deserves to be celebrated 
as a heroine, a poor Indian squaw, 
the only woman who figures in the 
story of Lewis and Clark. 

Among the Minnetarees, a tribe 
allied to and living néar the Man- 
dans, Lewis and Clark had found 
the previous winter the half-breed 
Chabonneau, whom they hired for 
an interpreter. With him came his 
young Indian slave and wife, Saca- 
jowea, the Bird-Woman, who, when 
a child, had been captured from the 
Shoshones, a tribe far to the west. 

The Bird-Woman carried at her 
back her papoose, but a few weeks 








stable agriculture. 
Among them a peaceful winter was spent—the 
adventurers being always bold and trustful, but 
at the same time wary and full of tact. Only 
once, indeed, during the whole expedition did 
they come to a battle—a wonderful record, for 
there have never been fiercer tribes than those 
among whom they made their way. 

Stretching the great sail for a canopy, with the 
flag advanced, they made an imposing council- 
chamber. They dealt out their gay-colored 
cloths and trinkets, enlarged upon the power 
and virtues of the Great Father, the President, 
and smoked the pipe of peace. 

In April, 1805, the party was promptly ready 
for a new start. The great boat, whose draft of 
three feet was too great for the upper river, was 
sent back to St. Louis, bearing a portion of the 
party, and records and specimens for Jefferson. 

Lewis and Clark, with the stoutest men 
and a few recruits, hunters and interpreters, 
turned westward, entering regions which no 
white man had beheld till now. Their goods 
were embarked now in canoes, in which 
presently they passed the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone and penetrated the vast plains, the heart 
of the continent. 

For months, strangely enough, they met no 
trace of man; but although the Indians had 
vanished, the plains were full of swarming life. 
Deer, antelope and elk abounded. Black bears 
were numerous ; first of white men the explorers 
beheld and encountered the grizzly bear. Most 





old. She endured all that her male 
companions endured ; she soon won their respect, 
and before long proved herself a mainstay of the 
expedition. 

One day in August Lewis and Clark, at the 
forks of the Missouri, were trying to decide up 
which branch to push, as the most practicable. 
Suddenly the Bird-Woman began to dance, 
communicating to her husband meantime in 
Minnetaree that she had recognized the spot 
where they were as the place where she had 
been captured years before. Presently, for the 
first time after long months, a group of Indians 
was seen approaching, wild mountaineers to 
whom white men, and still more such a black 
man as the stalwart York, seemed like creatures 
dropped from the clouds. 


The Bird-Woman and the Squaw. 


ae the moment curiosity mastered their 
fierceness, when suddenly between the Bird- 
Woman and a young squaw of the group there 
was a flash of recognition. The savages were 
Shoshones, of the Bird-Woman’s tribe. The 
squaw had been captured at the same time with 
herself, the two undergoing together much 
sorrow. While the Bird-Woman remained, the 
other had escaped. Now, after many years, 
they came together again, embracing tenderly. 
The Bird -Woman had not forgotten her 
Shoshone tongue, and with all cordiality pre- 
sented the captains and their followers to her 




















tribe, now at last regained. A council was 
forthwith held, with the Bird-Woman for an 
interpreter. After the exchange of a few 
sentences, to the renewed surprise of all, she 
broke down with emotion. She had discovered 
in the chief of the horde her own brother. 

The heartiest good-fellowship ensued. Lewis 
and Clark paraded the men and unpacked the 
presents. The savages went wild over the scarlet 
cloth, the bells and beads, the medals, hatchets, 
tobacco—and alas! the whisky. The Indians 
brought in fine feathers, the dressed skins of 
deer and buffalo, and most desirable of all, a 
good supply of horses. Straightway the goods 
were in part cached, in part packed on the 
animals so fortunately gained. Following 
guides furnished by their new friends, they set 
out to cross the continental divide. 


Strange Tale of an Indian Chief. 


OR weeks now the course of the explorers was 
full of hardships and perils. They tried pass 
after pass. The abundant game of the plains 
gave place to scarcity, and they sometimes were 
forced to kill and eat their horses to avoid 
starvation. But there was no thought of turning 
back; the captains were always resolute and 
cheerful ; the soldiers followed them sturdily. 

The streams were named, the plants and 
animals carefully noted, the latitude and longi- 
tude of every marked point ascertained. Lewis 
and Clark, and the sergeants, Goss and Ordway, 
kept each his record of all that occurred. 

The boys and girls of Butte, to whom Big- 
Hole River is a familiar name, should know that 
Lewis and Clark called it by the better name, 
Wisdom River, having in mind what they 
believed to be an attribute of Jefferson. Our 
readers in Missoula would find it not a long trip 
to the scene of an interesting encounter which 
the pathfinders had as they pushed on their 
way. Mr. Wheeler, in his ‘‘Wonderland,’’ gives 
a picturesque story, obtained from a Catholic 
missionary, of the Indian tradition concerning 
the coming among them of Lewis and Clark. 

**An old Indian,’’ said the Jesuit father, 
*‘told me of an experience of his father, the 
chief Three Eagles, one day in the Bitter Root 
valley. 
and the chief, Three Eagles, fearing horse- 
thieves, left the teepees to scout. Suddenly he 
saw at a distance a procession unlike any train 
he had ever beheld. There were a score or more 
of men, each of whom led two pack-horses. 
There were two who rode ahead and were plainly 
the chiefs.’’ As they drew near the chief’s 
lurking-place, we may be sure that the Dioscuri 
themselves never made a more startling impres- 
sion of something supernatural than did the two 
American heroes. Tall and athletic, sitting 
their steeds with perfect horsemanship, they 
rode confidently on. Three Eagles was appalled 
at the whiteness of their faces, and still more at 
the black face of the gigantic negro, York. 

The strangers wore no blankets, which the 
chief interpreted to mean that they had been 
robbed, and might rob in return. Hurrying 
back to his people, he gave orders that all the 
horses should be driven in and watched. The 
spirits came on over the open prairie, slowly and 


unconcernedly, the two leaders in front looking” 


on this side and on that over the country. 

The black face of York, reasoned Three 
Eagles, must certainly portend war. But the 
bearing of the strangers was so easy and 
unconcerned that the tribe plucked up courage. 
Presently the strangers were at hand, and 
having descried the Indians, the captains 
spurred forward, and with frank good nature in 
their faces and voices, extended their hands 
in friendship. Hospitality prevailed over fear. 
Three Eagles ordered out the best robes to make 
seats for the visitors, and a grand fraternizing 
followed, during which the tobacco of Lewis 
and Clark, smoked in the peace-pipe, made 
especial impression. So they won their way 
among the mountain tribes, waving the flag, 


spreading everywhere news of the power and. 


beneficence of Uncle Sam, into whose dominion 
the inhabitants had now come, and the virtues 
of the Great Father, Jefferson, their new ruler. 


Talking Through Five Languages. 


HE captains speculated in amusement as to 

what kind of message finally reached those 
whom they addressed. Their own speeches, 
delivered in English, were translated into French 
for Chabonneau, and by him into Minnetaree for 
the Bird-Woman. She in turn gave them in 
Shoshone, whence they were filtered into Ootta- 
shoot, Chopunnish, or whatever the barbarous 
dialect might be of the horde among whom they 
stood. But a message was certainly conveyed ; 
usually a friendly relation was established. To 
this day out of old Indian graves are dug the 
Lewis and Clark medals, stamped with the 
image of the Great Father Jefferson, buried with 
some chief as the most precious of possessions. 

The explorers came at last upon streams 
flowing westward. To such men the building 
of canoes was no problem. Presently, floating 
down the Snake River, they made a portage 
and entered the rich country which now sur- 
rounds Wallawalla. 

For the first time the giant peaks, Hood and 
Adams, lifted their snows before the eyes of 
white men. Gorge and rapid were duly threaded 
until, near the site of Portland, they felt in the 





His tribe, the Flatheads, were in camp, - 
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Columbia the heavy pulse of the near-at-hand 
sea. A few stages more and, at Astoria, the 
surf of the Pacific wet them with its spray, and 
their task was done. 

The continent had been crossed; the desert 
had given up its secret. In the spring of 1806 
Lewis and Clark set out on their return. The 
track, once broken, could be easily retraced. In 
the mountains the Bird-Woman’s people and 
the tribes gained through them did not falter in 
their friendship. Sacajowea herself, when the 
path was in doubt, seemed to possess the instinct 
which wild birds have in their migrations, and 
could lead them through. 

Where the streams began to flow eastward 
again the party divided, Lewis proceeding down 
the Missouri, while Clark, marching southward, 
followed the course of the Yellowstone. 

Once Lewis, exploring with four men, fell in 
with a large party of Blackfeet. With his usual 
boldness and trustfulness he proffered friendship 
and camped with them, whereupon the savages 
stole the white men’s horses, and nearly stole 
their arms. As a last resort, when destruction 
was close at hand, war was declared. Not 
Pollux himself ever showed more dexterity as a 
wielder of weapons than did now the fearless 
Captain Lewis; and even Castor, tamer of 
horses, never had a wilder gallop than that 
through which the captain and his men escaped 





the clutches of the Blackfeet. Two savages fell 
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HE following narrative 

recounts a stirring experience 

of Joseph Belmont, a young 

English man of science. The story 

is given practically in his own words: “RUN, 
In the latter part of 1889 I was . 


employed in Ecuador by one of the English | 


universities to estimate altitudes and measure 
distances among the higher peaks of the Andes, 
and to collect information about the country and 
its people. During December I camped for 
some time with a single guide on the slopes of 
Chimborazo, about a thousand feet below the 
snow-line. 

My companion was called Manuel; he had 
no surname that I could discover. He was a 
full-blooded Indian who had been recommended 
to me by a Spanish official. I found him silent 
and stolid, but thoroughly trustworthy. 

Much of our time was spent in making our 
way along the summit of sharp ridges that fell 
off abruptly on either side, in creeping cautiously 
up steep slopes of rolling stones, and in scaling 
sheer precipices, exposed to the cruel winds 
that haunt those high altitudes. 

One morning we left our camp at early dawn, 
and did not turn back until late in the evening. 
Our labors that day were more than usually 
arduous, and the thinness of the air caused us 
much suffering. With panting breaths we had 
crept along knife-like ridges until late in the 
afternoon. The sun was setting, and we were 
two miles from camp. 

For some time we proceeded very slowly. The 
light disappeared from the west, the stars came 
out, and the moon bathed the mountainside in a 
pale bluish radiance. Manuel, who was going 
ahead, came to a sudden stop. Right across our 
path lay a slope of rocks about three hundred 
feet wide. It was a declivity innocent enough 
to look upon, a smooth slant at an angle of about 
forty degrees; but at the lower edge it stopped 
as clean and square as if it had been cut off with 
a knife. We were about three-quarters of the 
way down. Five hundred feet above us the slope 
started at the foot of an unscalable cliff; two 
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hundred feet below it stopped. I give these 


figures as approximate merely, for in the moon- | 


light it was difficult to judge accurately of 
distance. 
Beyond the slope lay our camp, and in some 


by his rifle, the only blood shed in anger during | 
the expedition, although Lewis himself, a little 
later, narrowly escaped death by an accidental 
shot from one of his own party. 

Captain Clark, meantime, was following the | 
Yellowstone. Near where the Big Horn joins 
the Yellowstone, in the country forever asso- | 
ciated with Custer, stands an isolated mass of | 
rock known as Pompey’s Pillar. Here passed | 
Clark seventy years before the day of Custer. | 

-ausing in his camp, he cut deep into the rock 
his name, ‘‘Wm. Clark,’’ a rough, enduring 
autograph, which many of our readers at Billings 
and Miles City have no doubt read. 

Where the Yellowstone joins the Missouri the 
parties were reunited, floating down thence | 
during the late summer in an easy journey to | 
St. Louis. This Lewis and Clark reached 
September 23, 1806, saluting, as they landed, the 
flag of the United States, flying at the post— 
the flag which they had carried so far. And 
thus they pass into history. 

The Dioscuri of old became the constellation 
Gemini, the Twins, the heavens themselves | 
stooping to preserve the memory of such cham- | 
pions and sailors. In a former age Lewis and | 
Clark might easily have become established | 
among the stars. But it is well as it is; for in 
the galaxy of American heroes their blended | 
luster shines with a bright, pure and kindly | 
beam that is scarcely surpassed. 
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way we must get across; but we knew that if | 
once those rocks were started rolling, we should 
be swept over the precipice in the avalanche. | 
The passage would have been | 
a very easy matter had there | 
been any ice upon the incline 
to cement the pieces together. 
But so far as we could see, 
there was not a particle, nor 
was it difficult to understand 
why this wasso. Theslope | 
faced the northeast, and all 
day long the hot equatorial | 
sun lay upon it, preventing 
any moisture from gathering. 

One way or the other we 
must go. We could not stand 
long inactive without becom- 
ing so chilled that we could | 
not go either forward or 
back. Which course should 
we take ? 

The answer was plain. To 
retrace our way was impos- 
sible. The journey had been 
hard by day. Now, when 
the thin, shifting moonlight 
rendered it difficult to cal- 
culate distance, and black 
chasms of shadow flung 
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wih. themselves athwart the path, 
SENOR, RUN! the idea was not to be enter- 
tained for an _ instant. 


Food, warmth, shelter lay before us; to retreat 
meant to perish of cold and hunger and fatigue. 

For several minutes we stood in silence, gazing 
out upon the slope. 

‘Shall we try it ?’’ said I at last to my guide. 

It was the first time in our acquaintance of two 
months that I had ever seen him show hesitation ; 
generally he was prompt in his decisions. But 
this time he realized the danger better than I 
did; and before replying he stooped, picked up 
a bit of rock, and flung it out into the middle of 
the declivity. It started a miniature avalanche, 
which swept rapidly down and disappeared over 
the edge of the precipice. 

The. most terrifying thing about it was that 
after the rocks fell we could hear no sound for 
several seconds, and then only a faint rumble 
thousands of feet below. It was a warning of 
the fate that a misstep might bring upon us. 

But nothing was to be gained by delay, and 
at last we decided to attempt the passage. The 
one thing that gave us hope of getting over in 
safety was the appearance here and there of a 
boulder, apparently projecting from the solid 
ledge beneath, rearing its head above the sur- 
rounding débris like a little island. 

Manuel went first, putting his feet down very 
carefully, one after the other. I followed, 
stepping exactly in his tracks. Once started, 
there was no turning back. I did not fully 
realize the treacherous nature of that rocky slope 
until we were upon it. We were fifteen minutes 
traversing a space of fifty feet. 

The farther out we got, the sorrier I grew 
that we had come. The whole slide was bound 
together as a single mass. The displacement of 
one bit of rock imparted an impulse to the next 
below, and took away its support from the | 
next above. A single false step, a slip on 
the: part of either, would involve both in a 
fearful catastrophe. 

We did not say a word to each other. All our | 
energies were needed for crossing the slope. | 
The fatiguing nature of that cautious tread I | 
cannot tell you. Every muscle was tense to| 








| repress an exclamation of horror. 
| fearfully cut and bruised, having a ragged gash 
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rigidity, every nerve keyed high ; our eyes were 
strained to detect the smallest motion, and our 
ears were alert to catch the slightest sound. 

Seventy-five feet out we reached a boulder 
that rose above the shingle. It barely afforded 
footing for us both. We did not dare to remain 
long upon it, for the temperature was far below 
the freezing-point, and we were stiff with cold. 
After a few minutes Manuel made a sign, and 
once more we took up our perilous journey. 

We had gone about fifteen feet, when my 
guide, who was two yards in advance, gave a 
sharp exclamation. There was a harsh rattling 
sound. 

**Run, sefior, run!’’ Manuel shouted, and his 
great leaps set me the example. 

He must have stepped on what was the 
keystone of the entire mass, so set that its 
slightest movement would affect the whole. As 
I ran I cast one hasty glance upward. I verily 
believe that every piece of rock from top to 
bottom was in motion at once. The whole 
mountainside seemed to be crawling toward us. 

First there came the faint rolling and clinking 
of scattered pebbles, then a loud rattle, swelling 
into the roar of an avalanche, as rock after rock 
added itself to the sliding mass. One instant 
the declivity lay silent and motionless in the 
moonlight; the next it was all alive, slipping, 
grinding, roaring, with the sound of a stone- 
crusher in full action. 

It was useless to think of gaining the ledge 
at which we hadaimed. Twenty-five feet below 
it was another, not quite so high, but longer 
and narrower, and toward this we bent our 
course in flying leaps. 

There was no chance to pick the best spot for 
holding on. We threw ourselves down upon 
the ledge on our faces, fortunately clutching a 
shoulder. Had we gained the boulder above, 
at which we had aimed, we should have been 
swept away by the flood that poured over it. 
As it was, it broke the force of the slide and 
kept the great mass of rock away from us. 

Our situation was still perilous in the extreme, 
The ledge which afforded us refuge rose only a 
few inches above the surrounding débris. Had 
the stones confined themselves to rolling, it 
would have been bad enough. But the smaller 
ones, deflected and shot high into the air by 
passing over the ledge above, rained down upon 
us, like the spray of a rocky waterfall. 

It was fortunate that our eyes and teeth 
escaped, for, as we lay, we were obliged to face 
the avalanche. Of course we could not shelter 
our faces with our hands, for we needed every 
finger to hold on with. So we ducked our 
heads as low as possible, and the missiles beat a 
tattoo upon our skulls until our hair was matted 
with blood. Had the stones been any larger, 
we should have been battered into insensibility 
and quickly hurled over the precipice. 

Once I was in deadly peril. A rock, larger 
than the rest, struck my fingers, numbing them 
and causing me to relax my hold. My grasp 
was torn away, and for the fraction of a terrible 
second I was at the mercy of the torrent. Then 
my guide, at the risk of his own life, let go the 
ledge with one hand, and clutched my shoulder. 
Again I regained my place, and clung with 
redoubled strength. 

The force of the slide abated. The dust 
cleared. Lastly, a few scattered rocks dashed 
down over the denuded surface. At one instant 
a stony Niagara seemed to be roaring round us; 
then we heard the distant rumble of its fall dié 
away in the depths of the ravine. The next 
moment there was utter stillness, as sudden as 
if a great door, padded and muffled, had shut 
out the sound. Only the snow-crowned peak, 
high above us, gave back the pale light of the 
moon. 

Then we saw the reason why the mass had 
slid so smoothly and rapidly. The slope was 
practically a plane inclined at a sharp angle, 
broken, to be sure, by a few projecting ledges, 
but in the main free from obstructions. How 
long it had been collecting its load we could only 
conjecture. As the cliff above disintegrated 
under the action of frost and rain and ice, small 
pieces fell from it one by one, until the whole 
slant became charged with fragments ready to 
be set in motion by the least impulse. Possibly 
the next falling rock of any considerable size 
might have had the same effect that our steps had 
had. There was every reason for thinking that 
the thing had happened many times, although I 
very much doubt if human feet had ever before 
been the agency to set the mass in motion. 

Manuel had suffered worse than I, for he had 
occupied a more exposed position. When I 
looked at his face in the moonlight, I could not 
He was 





on his right cheek and another above his eye. 
I was apparently in little better plight, but later, 
after the dirt and blood had been washed off, 
my injuries turned out to be not severe. Our 
clothing hung in tatters about the upper portions 
of our bodies, which were black and blue from 
the bombardment we had received. 

Now that the rocks were gone, the remainder 
of the slope gave us no more trouble. An hour 
later we were warming ourselves by the spirit 
lamp in our tent, and the aroma of boiling 
coffee was very grateful to our nostrils. We 
spent the next day in resting and attending to 
our injuries, and repairing the damage to our 
clothing. It was a full week before we wholly 
recovered from the results of our adventure. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


[" view of the scarcity of the supply of coal, 
there may be some consolation in the thought 
that less fuel is needed in February than in any 
of the other cold months. 
woman, talking to women, lately enun- 
ciated the interesting proposition, ‘‘If you 
can’t get your vote, you can always get your 
voter, and you can influence him in his vote.’’ 


“Teach the little girls lullabies; they’ll need 
them in the future,’’ is the advice which 
a man who believes in the educational value of 
musie gave to a company of school-teachers in 
New York not long ago. He also said that 
the teacher who scolds and wrangles has to fight 
to keep order, as her voice makes disorder. 
» Italian cruiser captured two Venezuelan 
vessels and secured many thousand boli- 
vars. ‘The circumstance that money is named 
after the liberator, General Bolivar, is a 
reminder that although various things, from a 
state down to a pie, are called after the Father 
of his Country, the United States mint does not 
coin *‘washingtons.’’ 
n interesting: illustration of the expansion of 
the field of American financial investment 
is afforded by the report of a large life-insurance 
company that its assets include securities of the 
governments of the Argentine Republic, Aus- 
tria, Brazil, Great Britain, Bulgaria, France, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Prussja, Queensland, 
Russia, Servia, South Australia, Sweden, 
Spain, Mexico and Wurttemberg. 


ear-Admiral Selfridge has no fear that a 
proper naval forte would ever lead this 
country to go with a chip on the national 
shoulder. ‘Those who oppose a reasonable naval 
and land defense ought, if consistent, to eschew 
bolts, locks and other hindrances to the invasion 
of their houses. It is not ordinarily considered 
that the suitable protection of a home is an 
invitation to attack, or a stimulus to offensive 
pride. 


aetarsenper ype Lacey of Iowa opposes the 
plan of naming new states after famous 
Americans ; he recalls that it was once proposed 
to name Colorado, and subsequently one of the 
Dakotas, for Abraham Lineoln, just as ‘‘Jef- 
ferson’’ has now been suggested for Oklahoma. 
Congress refrained, he believes wisely, from 
making the change. A statement that ‘‘Lincoln 
is leading in gold’’ or ‘‘in the front rank as a 
wheat-producer’’ would not sound in harmony, 
he thinks, with the associations that cluster 
about the name of that great American. Each 
state should have an appellation that is dis- 
tinctive. The Indian words have served the 
purpose admirably. 


- gain admission to the first function given 
in the splendid house built by a leader of 
Boston society, one reporter disguised himself 
as a waiter, another masqueraded as a musician, 
and a third stood a ladder against the wall, and 
from the top of it tried to take note of the 
happenings within the house; yet this was in 
no sense a public festival, and the proceedings 
concerned none but the hostess and her guests. 
A certain type of newspaper man defends 
his intrusions by pleading that ‘‘readers are 
eurious.””’ Are they so curious as that? 
Suppose they are. Must the manager of a 
newspaper obey when Paul Pry commands him 
to help him play the eavesdropper ? 
ignor des Planches, the Italian ambassador in 

Washington, says that if you look intently 
at a mirror you will be cured of seasickness. 
On his way across the ocean he was so sick that 
he did not care whether he lived or not, and 
even doubted that he was himself. To reassure 
himself that it was really he who was so 
wretched he looked ina mirror and was instantly 
cured. He ate a substantial breakfast and then 
told his experience toa Chicago woman on deck, 
and showed her the mirror. ‘*What a fright I 
am,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘and my hat is not on 
straight! Just hold the mirror a minute ti!l I can 
arrange it.’’ Her seasickness disappeared as 
quickly as the ambassador’s. At any rate, that 
is what he told the reporters. 
A man with a taste for statistics began, early 

in November, to keep a record of the 
corporations, employers of labor, which because 
of the coal shortage had undertaken to furnish 
fuel to their employés at cost. In three weeks, 
by the help of the newspapers, he found more 
than two hundred such corporations, including 
several trusts, and this was only the beginning 
of a movement which, when colder weather 
came, assumed wide-spread proportions. The 
willingness of these corporations to extend such 
help, at the cost of considerable bother and 
expense, ought not to be forgotten later, when 
cheap agitators may undertake to stir up 
smoldering resentments and set petty grievances 
ablaze. The fires they kindle will warm no 
rooms and cook no meals. 


**T have had a singularly happy life,’? wrote 
Jessie Benton Frémont not long before her 
death ; ‘‘happy in the loving friendship of my 
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father, of my husband, of my sons, and now of 
my grandsons. Other things are clouds only, 
but behind them shines steady and splendid the 
lasting thing—home love.’? The woman who 
as a child used to sit on Andrew Jackson’s 
knee, and was petted by Dolly Madison and 
Mrs. Alexander Hamilton; who, in her school- 
days acted as bridesmaid at the marriage of the 
Russian minister, with Mr. Buchanan as her 
escort ; who, as the daughter of a famous Senator 
and the bride of the brilliant ‘‘Pathfinder,’’ 
was adored by the whole nation was never led 
by mere honors to forget the secret of a happy 
life. 


*® © 


CONTENTMENT. 


I only wish to live my life, and find 
My heart in unison with all mankind. 
Edmund Gosse. 


* © 
PROCLAIMING AN EMPEROR. 


ing Edward was no more surely an emperor 

K after he was proclaimed such at the 

durbar, or official levee, in Delhi on 
January 1st, than he was before. 

The splendid ceremonies, which with their 
attendant festivities lasted ten days, were 
arranged to accompany the announcement that 
he had become Emperor of India some time 
before, and to give to the native princes an 
opportunity at home to acknowledge him as 
their suzerain. The Nizam of Hyderabad and 
the Maharaja of Travancore and the Begum of 
Bhopal, to quote only a few picturesque titles, 
vied with one another in expressions of loyalty. 
Even the elephants bowed their knees in sub- 
mission and trumpeted a royal salute. 

The Indian princes wore their finest jewels 
and fitted out their elephants with gorgeous 
trappings. Lord Curzon, the viceroy, with his 
American wife, rivaled them in the magnifi- 
cence of his outtit, sitting on a gold and silver 
throne while a herald read the proclamation, 
and standing with his foot on a silver footstool 
as he read his own address. 

It has been said that the spectacle at Delhi 
has not been surpassed for gorgeous splendor in 
historic times. It might be added truthfully 
that the world has never seen another such 
empire as that over which the king-emperor 
reigns. The gradual expansion of its power in 
India is one of the marvels of the world. 

When the East India Company turned the 
government over to the crown after the great 
mutiny, Victoria was proclaimed queen at Alla- 
habad; and the viceroy afterward went about 
the northern provinces to receive the submission 
of the loyal princes who had not thought it 
worth while to go to the durbar in person. 
When Victoria became Empress of India in 1877, 
many of the princes went to the durbar at Delhi 
to pay allegiance to her through the viceroy, 
and listen to the reading of the proclamation 
announcing the assumption of the new title. 
This year the Indian princes, after having paid 
their allegiance to the king in London at his 
coronation, crowded Delhi to do honor to him 
again—less than fifty years from the time of the 
great sepoy rebellion, and the attempt to drive 
the British from the country. ; 


® © 
THE SCARCITY OF LABOR. 


ood times add to the difficulty of passing 
an immigration restriction bill. The 
measure before Congress this winter 
containing the so-called educational test, as well 
as a codification of the existing laws, met an 
objection of which little was heard six years 
ago when a similar proposal was under consid- 
eration. 

Some Senators, representing large business 
interests, said that labor was so scarce that they 
feared the effects of a curtailment of the stream 
of immigration. Senator Elkins, of West Vir- 
ginia, tells of the extraordinary wages which 
Italians now command in that state, in railroad- 
building; the farmers of the Mississippi Valley 
have complained much during the last season of 
their inability to get suitable help. From many 
quarters this is the report. 

In spite of the almost magical development of 
American machinery, there still remains plenty 
of downright hard work, which no mechanical 
contrivance has ever relieved. Even in the 
operation of railroads, which is typical of labor- 
saving methods, the pressure of expanding steam 
has by no nieans lifted all the weight from weary 
human muscles. 

A scientifie journal recently pictured each 
class of railroad employés as one man, his size 
varying according to the number of persons in 
the United States in that group. The man 
who stood for the general officers was a dwarf, 
representing fewer than five thousand. The 
telegrapher was more than five times as large. 
The clerk was still larger, and so on through 
conductors and brakemen, station agents and 
machinists. But the giant of all was the 
*‘trackman and laborer,’’? for he represented 
nearly four hundred and sixty thousand, or 
two-fifths of all. 

Who will do the hard work of the future in 
| this land of universal education? The children 
|of the immigrant soon compete for the highest 
| places in the country. Must there then be a 
constant stream of new immigrants? This is 





| an interesting question. Doubtless machinery 


.| not only relieve the suffering caused by disaster, 


| of conventionality are not wholly calamitous. 





will do more than it now does to relieve the 
strain of the heaviest toil, but much can be 
accomplished by a greater emphasis on the old 
American doctrine of the true dignity of all 
labor. 
e @ 
RETURNING SEASONS. 


There’s a sun to go down to come up again, 
There are new moons to fill when the old moons wane. 
John Vance Cheney. 
* 


TO AID SYSTEMATIC BENEVOLENCE. 


s if to suggest that ideas are always ‘“‘in 
the air,’’ plans for new organizations 
described as ‘‘benevolence trusts’’ are 

reported almost simultaneously from both hemi- 
spheres. A Bombay Parsee has given five 
million dollars to establish a fund which shall 


famine and disease in India, but shall render 
international service. Wealthy Americans are 
moving for an organization which shall receive 
and administer gifts for all benevolent purposes. 

Of the two, the American enterprise has the 
wider scope. It designs to do among institutions 
what the Associated Charities does as between 
individuals: to investigate educational, chari- 
table and missionary causes and appeals, and 
report which of them seem to deserve aid. Ifa 
rich man wishes to give away five thousand 
dollars a year, or five hundred thousand dollars 
all at once, the benevolence trust will undertake 
to place the money where it shall do most good ; 
and if the giver wishes to remain unknown he 
can escape the professional beggars who pester 
every one reputed to be charitable. 

Neither the American nor the Indian organ- 
ization plans to create much new machinery. 
Each, we are told, will work through existing 
agencies. Obviously any cause will be greatly 
benefited by its indorsement. 

The world is full of people who would be 
glad to endow colleges and hospitals and libra- 
ries,and to aid all sorts of charitable institutions, 
provided they can be sure that their money is 
needed and will be wisely used. A benevolence 
trust will give such persons a fair chance to be 
generous. Better still, it will deprive the other 
kind of rich men of their last excuse for nig- 
gardliness—the plea that they cannot be assured 
that the money will go to deserving objects. 
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HUMAN NATURE. 


t is when the waters of life are troubled that 

| human nature comes to the surface. Habits 

of comfort and politeness hide it, and the 

face which one man turns to the world is not 

very different from that which his neighbor 

shows. But events like the fuel famine bring 
out the real man. 

**A wealthy woman came to me the other 
day,’’ said a coal dealer, ‘‘with the statement 
that she must have some coal. She was almost 
in tears—almost hysterical. I thought it was 
an emergency case, and promised to send her a 
little atonce. When I reached her house I found 
she still had more than a tonon hand. I knew 
so many cases which were more urgent that I 
lost my temper, and told the woman she was’ 
selfish. Of course she was very angry.’’ The 
woman has always been known as a gracious, 
charitable person, given to good works, and the 
dealer as a polite man with no very pronounced 
opinions. 

One dealer in a New England city has faith- 
fully fulfilled every contract made last spring, 
although much of the time he has had to pay 
nearly twice as much for his coal as he received 
for it. His largest competitor, on the other 
hand, has repudiated all his contracts and sup- 
plied his customers only at the ruling price. 
Both men have simply revealed themselves. 

The same contrasts show themselves at the 
mines and along the routes of transportation. 
One operator sells at a rate but little in advance 
of the price before the strike, another charges 
double the old figure. Some railroads and some 
vessel-owners have increased their freights, 
others have kept them unchanged. Men of 
means have seized the opportunity for specula- 
tion; other men of means have devoted their 
time and money to the work of procuring fuel 





for the needy at cost. 

*‘What a physician brings to the practice of | 
medicine,’’ said a wise old doctor, ‘‘is what he | 
himself is as a man.’’ So it is with life in| 
general, and events which strip away the garb 
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THE USEFUL SNOW. 


ne agency of transportation which does 

not appear in the columns of statistics 

at its full value isthe snow. Fora con- 
siderable portion of each year, in the central and 
northern parts of this country, and particularly 
in the Mississippi Valley and the regions east, 








covers the ground, is of large value. Lumber- 
men wait for snow before getting out their logs, 
because sleds can be used to advantage at places 
in the forests where no wagon could go. 
Farmers save their heavy winter hauling for 
the sleighing. In some places a chain of lakes, 
when the frost seals their surfaces, will afford 
an avenue of transportation of surpassing attract- 
iveness. Over still water the northern winter 
is a universal bridge-builder, cutting off miles 
in many a journey. 

It is notable that although the horse and the 
ox are adjusted to wheel or runner, according to 
circumstances, certain modern methods of land 
transportation require the wheel. The locomo- 
tive, the automobile, the electric car and the 
bicycle do not know what ‘‘hard sledding’’ is. 
Their hardest wheeling comes when nature is 
laying down the material for some good sledding. 

In the old ‘‘horse-car’’ days it was not 
unknown for the lines in the smaller inland 
cities to attach their power to great double- 
runner sleighs, for the conveyance of passengers, 
during the season, rather than attempt to keep 
their tracks open. Electricity has put an end 
to this practice. 

And yet what monarch of the modern world 
would not exchange the most sumptuous of 
palace-cars for the much pictured sledge of 
Peter the Great, were he to consider only enjoy- 
ment in an exhilarating winter ride? 


* ¢ 


“POOR THING.” 


ity is certainly a kindly sentiment ; nevertheless 

it can be so bestowed as to cast a doubt upon 

its right to a place among the virtues. There 

was an old-time seamstress of East Hentley who, 

if words were all, was beyond doubt the most 

tender-hearted person in the village; indeed, her 

favorite expression of compassion had finally 

passed into a nickname for herself. She was 
known behind her back as “Poor Thing.” 

Poor Thing was not much of a talker. She hada 
way of sitting silently bent ever her work, always 
with a mouth full of pins, listening to what other 
people had to say. Only at the end of the conver- 
sation would she extract her pins long enough to 
contribute her share. Perhaps the speakers had 
been eulogizing the abilities of a noted house- 
keeper. 

“Yes, poor thing!” she would sigh. ‘Fortunate, 
now, isn’t it, she can turn her mind to preserves 
and pickles and pie-baking, the way she does. 
She couldn’t take much comfort in her children, 
that’s sure—forth-putting, rampageous creturs. 
I s’pose it’s a compensation.” 

Or the beauty of some blooming young girl 
would have received a tribute of praise. 

“She’s real pretty-appearing,” the seamstress 
would agree, mournfully. “She certainly is—but 
then those delicate-featur’d, light-complected folks 
never keep their looks more’n a few years. She'll 
fade right out before she’s seen twenty-five, poor 
thing!” 

Again, the prosperity of a neighboring farmer 
was discussed and his ability admired. 

“Drivers, both of *em—Mirandy and he,” she 
would agree, promptly. “I don’t doubt they’ve 
earned every mite of it. I never knew such folks 
for driving. There ain’t any loafing round their 
place, nor any resting, either. My land, but they 
keep things meving! I can tell you they make the 
children step lively about chores. I dare say it’s 
good for ’em, or it would be if they weren’t so 
little—but there, I can’t help pityin’ ’em, poor 
things!” 

Poor Thing was a good worker, but she never 
became popular with her fellow villagers, which, 
considering her concern over all their woes and 
failings, was rather hard on her—poor thing! 
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GRADUATES OF A GANG. 


**\ Jo, you don’t see my children loafing around 

the streets at night,” said the janitor of a 
city apartment-house. “It costs me something to 
keep them away from the gangs, but it’s worth 
the money. 

“They’re all respectable people here on the 
street, you know, and some are pretty well-to-do. 
Doesn’t seem to be any need of their boys going 
wrong, does there? Well, the trouble started 
with letting the boys run wild in the evenings. 
The janitor of this next house didn’t attend to his 
business. The boys learned he wasn’t around at 
night, so they used to take their boxing-gloves 
into his basement and light the gas and have great 
times—regular prize-fights. 

“Now that was only a boys’ caper, and needn’t 
have led to any serious harm if the young fellows 
had been taken hold of right then and there, and 
handled right. When the policeman found ’em 
and drove ’em, possibly one or two of the boys 
did get a whaling; but they went right back to 
their hang-out at the corner, and kept on scheming 
how to have fun. 

“Come warm weather, vacation time, and the 
leader took a notion to jump on a train one day 
and have a ride. He got out in the country and 
begged his living for a day or two, and then he 
hopped on another train and came back. He had 
a regular picnic, he thought. All the other boys 
were wild to try it. 

“Well, one of ’em did. He got thrown off the 
first time, so he had to do it all over again. The 
second time he got under the wheels, and that was 
the end of him. 





the earth’s covering of snow solves ‘‘the good 
roads problem.’’ Sleighs themselves make a| 
Roman highway wherever they travel. The | 
friction of their runners on the glassy surface is | 
so slight that the heaviest loads, once started, | 
can be easily drawn. The difference in the | 
matters of speed and the exertion required 
between skating and walking is a familiar fact. 
This use of the snow, wherever it regularly | 


“Mind you, all these fellows had been picking 
up lots of accomplishments while they hung 
around the corner. In the course of a year they 
knew how to smoke, they were good hard 
swearers, they could lie pretty well, and because 
they could do mischief all round the neighborhood 
and dodge the policeman, they thought they were 
about as smart as the next one. 

“It happened one day that the leader of the 
gang was suffering for cigarettes, so what does 
he do but steal a pair of trousers and pawn ’erm. 
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He stole from the wrong man, as it turned out, 
and his folks couldn’t settle thecase. The officers 
on this beat gave the boy a bad name,—and there’s 
no denying he was the worst of the bunch,—and 
the judge sent him to jail for thirty days. 

“Well, there you have the year’s record of six 
sons of decent people. One of them killed while 
trying to play ‘hobo,’ one graduated to jail, four 
of’em on the ragged edge of worthlessness, and 
? ll of ’em under seventeen years old. 

“1 bought my boys gymnasium tickets last 
winter,” the janitor added. “They’re playing 
baseball now, and in the fall they’ll join a football 
team, if I have to start one myself. They’ve got 
to have company, and they need some way to work 
off their animal spirits, and I calculate decent 
company and decent sports in decent places are 
the cheapest kind.” 

Ca) 
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“MAD” ANTHONY WAYNE. 


he sanest brigadier-general in the American 

patriot army was “Mad” Anthony Wayne, 
who, by one of those backhanded ways in which 
fate pays a man, is known not for his strategy and 
cool generalship, but for one or two wild and 
melodramatic speeches. Mr. John R. Sears tells 
in a recent number of Harper’s Magazine what 
“Mad” Anthony Wayne really was. 

He was a member of the Pennsylvania Committee 
of Safety, a technical student of military matters, 
and master of men. In July, 1776, as colonel of a 
Pennsylvania regiment, he distinguished himself 
by bringing off the defeated Americans in the 
disastrous expedition against Trois Riviéres on 
the St. Lawrence. 

He was made brigadier-general in 1777, and joined 
Washington. At Brandywine he held Chadd’s 
Ford against numbers equal to Washington’s 
entire army until near sunset. At Germantown 
he was leading his men to certain victory when 
another American officer attacked him, taking 
him for the enemy. 

At Monmouth he distinguished himself by one 
of his speeches. Washington held a council of 
war, and asked his generals whether they would 
attack the enemy. One after another told why it 
was inexpedient to risk a battle. They cited 
many a precedent and gave strong argument. 
When Anthony Wayne’s turn came, Washington 
said, “What would you do, general?” 

Wayne rose and said, “Fight, sir!” 

It is the greatest speech in the records of 
American councils of war. Washington agreed 
with him, and “Fight, sir!” would have won a 
victory but for the treason of Lee. 

It was Wayne who stormed and captured Stony 
Point at night in a most carefully planned assault. 

In 1781 Wayne was sent with five hundred men 
to Jamestown, to attack the rear-guard of Corn- 
wallis’s army. He suddenly found himself a few 
hundred yards from the entire British army. He 
ordered his men to charge. They were repulsed, 
of course, but, by charging, Wayne had saved his 
command. Such dash was very good generalship. 
It was not “madness.” 
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A DISTINGUISHED GIPSY. 


he most distinguished member of the Gipsy race 
in Britain is probably the evangelist, “Gipsy” 
Smith, whose career was recently sketched in The 
Companion. In France that post of honor is filled 
by Mademoiselle Bonnefois, a little woman of 
seventy-three, to whom have been awarded a prize 
and medal by the French Academy for her educa- 
tional work, and who is the leader of the peripa- 
tetic fairs throughout Paris and the provinces. 

As in the case of “Gipsy” Smith, the age of 
seventeen became a turning-point in Mademoi- 
selle Bonnefois’s career. She had a sudden vision 
of the good and the beautiful, and began teaching 
the children of the fakers, rope-walkers and 
showmen to read and to live right lives. She 
talked with the parents, too, and finally at 
Amiens, on the last day of the fair, sixty-three 
Gipsies of all ages came through her influence to 
make their first communion. 

During the Franco-Prussian War Mademoiselle 
Bonnefois transformed the little wheeled cars of 
her fair into ambulances for the wounded soldiers, 
and some years later the largest of the cars was 
set apart for a travelling school. Now, wherever | 
the fair goes the schoolhouse follows, and at each 
town this consecrated woman gathers up the Gipsy 
children, and during the days or weeks of her 
sojourn ministers to their mental and spiritual 





needs, and endeavors to start them on a right life. 


GRACEFULLY TURNED. 


israeli’s resourceful wit enabled him to play 
the courtier at all times, and to give—as 
in an instance which the London Daily Chronicle 
recalls—a complimentary turn even to satire. 
Soon after he had received his title, and had 
become the Earl of Beaconsfield, an old peer 
greeted the new peer one day, and asked him 
how he felt. Beaconsfield was just walking away 
from the House of Lords, but his thought seems 
to have been in the House of Commons, for he 
said: 
“I feel as if I were dead and buried.” 
The old peer looked aghast. 
“And,” Beaconsfield continued, with searcely a 
pause, “and in the land of the blessed.” 
The old peer smiled again, and loved Beacons- | 
field forever after. 
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WHERE SHE DREW THE LINE. 


Kae. the Oriental traveller and historian of 

the Crimean War, never married. This was 
strange, says his biographer, because he admired 
women, and formed fine intellectual friendships 
with them. 

He thought that there should be priestesses as 
well as priests in the churches, the women as the 
Egerias of men as the men are the pontiffs of 
women. 

A friend of his tells us that when he was attacked 
by gout, Kinglake wished for the solace of a 
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woman doctor, and wrote to one, asking if gout | 

were beyond her scope. 
She answered: “Dear Sir. 

my scope, but men are.” 


Gout is not beyond 


& © 
A NEGLECTED STUDY. 


“rr here is one thing about Americans which has 

surprised me more than anything else,” said 
a German artist, who has been in this country 
about a year, “and that is that with all your 
patriotism you know so little about the geography 
of your own country, to say nothing of the rest 
of the world.” The New York 7ribune reports 
what followed this audacious speech. There were 
several Americans among his auditors, and they 
looked rather surprised. None of the men spoke. 
They knew that they were weak in geography, 
and that here was a challenge which would have 
to pass. Not soa bright young woman. 


“We do know the geography of our country!” 
she said, decidedly. “Of course we do. Every 
child learns it in school.” 

“Might I ask you a question or two?” the 
foreigner queried, politely. “The names of the 
capitals of some of your states, for instance?” 

ee. I shall be glad to answer,” she 
replied. 

“What is the capital of Massachusetts?” was 
his first question. 

“Boston,” was the prompt answer from the 
young woman. 

“And of North Carolina?” 

For a moment she hesitated, and then said, 
“Charleston.” 

The foreigner smiled, but made no effort to 
correct her. “What is the highest mountain in the 
United States?” he asked. 

“Itv’S not fair to ask about mountains,’’ she 
protested. ‘You said I didn’t know the capitals.” 

“The capital of Illinois is?” 

“Chi—Springfield, | mean.” 

“Of Montana?” 

For the life of her she could not think of a town 
in Montana. “It’s been an age since I studied 
geography,” she explained, “and legislators have 
. habi of changing state capitals every year or 

wo.” 

“Ah 
you tel 

“Why, it’s —” a lon 
the Northern Pacific 

“Ts it?” 


pon said the German, thoughtfully. “Can 
me where your National Park is?” 
pause —‘“‘it’s on the line of 


ailway.” 


“I went there two years ago,” said the young 
lady, lamely. “I recall that I heard it was taken 
Lm tag states of Wyoming and—New Mexico, I 

nhink.” 

“Your answers were as good as the average,” 
said the German, “for Fn did get one or two 
right. As I said, American geography surprises 
me 

“It does me,” agreed the young lady, humbly. 
“I believe Ill make our Brown ng Club study 
geography this winter.” 
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FIXED DATES. 


ager is exceedingly strong in Russia. There 

is aday in June upon which, says tradition, 
it becomes safe to bathe in the rivers, after the 
winter freeze. No matter how warm the water 
may be earlier, no matter how cold it may be on 
that day, then is the time to take the first swim. 
Other fixed dates are mentioned in “Ivan at 
Home,” by Herbert Barry. Of course the state- 
ments do not apply to all Russians, but to the 
average peasant only. 


No man dare touch an apple before the sixth of 
August, however ripe the fruit may really be 
before that day. e does not believe it is fit 


to eat. 

The village sportsman, although he may have 
observed the blackcocks fighting amongst them- 
selves unusually early, owing to the warmth of 
the spring, cannot make up his mind to shoot 
them until the appointed day has arrived. 

No traveller will start on a journey on either a | 
Monday or a ty 5 

Although the delay is strongly against his own 
interests, the fisherman will not cast his nets 
before a certain day, whether the season be late 


or early. 

No lamb is — osed to be able to reach the age 
of mutton sho it have been born before the 
day named in the peasant’s calendar. And so on 
cron all the common events in their daily life 
does this attachment to fixed dates hedge in a 
Russian’s existence. 
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GOOD SERVICE. 


any good stories have from time to time been 

told of the Rev. Thomas Hunt, the temper- 

anee orator, who was a well-known figure in the 
early history of the Wyoming Valley. 


During the Civil War he enlisted, and served as 
chaplain in one of the regiments of infantry raised 
in the valley. One day in the midst of a fierce 
battle a major rode up in front of the regiment, 
and to his amazement found Father Hunt at the 
head of the ranks. 

“Chaplain, what are you doing here?’”’ he asked. 

“Doing?” echoed the old minister, briskly. ‘I’m 
trying to cheer the hearts of the brave and look 
out for the heels of the cowards.” 

And it was so evident that he was perseraing 
both parts of this self-appointed task that the 
major asked no more questions, but left him to 
his work. | 
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PRESERVES OR MANUSCRIPT. 


he independence possible to authors who have 

attained literary ubiquity, and, incidentally, | 
the gentle and chastened spirit of the modern | 
editor who has these authors to deal with, is | 
illustrated by this story from a New York paper: 





A young woman who is not only versatile in 
literary matters, but has her moments of domes- 
ticity, recently received a letter from the editor of 
Harper’s Bazar, asking her to set a date for an 
interview in regard toa story. The author replied: 

“Unable to come, owing to quince preserves.” 

The editor, being a woman, recognized the force 
of the excuse, and rejoined: 

“Are you doing them up, or are they doing you 
a 


& 
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A FINE DISTINCTION. 


enator Hoar was showing some of his Boston 
friends around the Capitol recently, says the 
Washington Star, when he pointed out a magnifi- 
cent old residence built by a famous lawyer of an 
earlier period. 

“But,” asked the frugal New Englander, “was 
he able to build that handsome residence by his 
practice ?” | 

“Yes,”’ replied 


the Senator. “By his practice | 
” 


and his practices. 


A Good Reputation. 
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TO THE ROOTS. 
DIGS DOWN TO FIND 


BUILD HIM RIGHT. 





A SCHOOLBOY FOOD TO 


A good, straightforward letter was recently sent 


| by a bright, clever youth, which shows his ability 


to go to the bottom of a trouble and rectify it. 

He says, “I attended high school for three years, 
but made little progress. I did not enjoy good 
health; my food was not properly digested; this 
caused headache, and hence I could not study. I 
tried taking exercise in the football-field, but was 


“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” | 


| 


unable to stand it, as it always increased my | 


headache. 

“During the summer holidays I began eating 
Grape-Nuts, and the benefit was immediate, the 
headache stopped, my food digested properly so 
that I had no more stomach trouble, my general 
health improved, my weight increased, and my 
brain was clear and bright. 

“The result was that this summer I procured 
Junior Leaving and Junior Matriculation Stand- 
ing. I also took my place on the football team 
as half-back, and played in all the games of 1901. 

“This wonderful increase in mental and phys- 
ical health I attribute to no other cause than the 
nourishment I got from Grape-Nuts. I recom- 
mend them to everybody who desires health. I 
am only a boy of seventeen years, but my weight 
is one hundred and forty-eight pounds, and this 
weight was procured solely by the use of Grape- 
Nuts.” Name given by Postum Cereal Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





There is a reason why Grape-Nuts should cor- 
rect a delicate physical or a sluggish mental | 


condition. The food is highly nutritious, and is 
predigested so that it helps the digestive organs 
to assimilate other food. It is also rich in the 
phosphates that go directly to make up the deli- 
cate gray matter of brain and nerve centers. 
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Collars. 


The most con- 
spicuous part of 
a man’s dress. 

He knows what 
shape he likes, 
and he wants the 
best-fitting Collar 
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UR new Spring Cata 
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clusive styles that are not 
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Every garment is made espe- 
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By Holman F Da 





d ’a’ clim’ to the very top notch. 
As it was, though, he made jest one crawl 
To a perch in a next-the-ground crotch. 
As others went climbin’, he balked 
In Industry’s towerin’ tree. 
He sot and he talked and he talked and he talked, 
“Says I and says he and says she!” 


reckon if speed had been sprawl, 
| He’ tea? 


There was men didn’t know half as much 
And hadn’t the science o’ gab, 
But og | clim’ like the very old Dutch, 
With their grit and their gumption and grab. 
But he, though he knowed it most all, 
Sot poundin’ the trunk of the tree, 
Contented to argy and bicker and brawl: 
“Says I and says she and says he!” 


His neighbors went gruntin’ up pet. 
A-diggin’ their toe-nails righ n, 

To trunk and to limb clingin’ fast, 
Jest bound and determined to win. 

He’d say as he’d see ’em go by, 
“T’ll ketch ye all right up the tree!” 

And then his old tongue would unlimber and fly: 
“Says I and says he and says she!” 


For years his good wife kept him propped 
As he sot there a-straddle that limb; 
He didn’t take heed—would ’a’ dropped 
If she hadn’t clung holt of her Jim. 
So tarnal took up with his tongue 
That he hadn’t no eyes for to see ; 
How she sp’iled while he’d sot there a-pumpin’ a 


ung: 
“Says I and says he and says she!” 


His neighbors they propped him a spell 
When death had unloosened her holt, 

But at last they unclinched and he fell, 
And he fetched the poor-farm with a jolt. 

There he tells how it all might ’a’ ben, 
Explains how the world ought to be ; 

How he’d do if he only could try it again: 
“Says 1 and says she and says he! 


THE STORY OF KEBETH. 


HE daily press has pub- 
lished paragraphs re- 
garding a mighty Alas- 
kan Indian, who, to 
avenge the death of his 
comrade, killed an inno- 
cent man and his wife, 
confessed the murder, 
was sentenced to be 
hanged, and then was 
reprieved by President 
McKinley. McClure’s 

Magazine has told more fully the strange story 

of this remarkable Aleut. 

His name is Kebeth, ‘‘The Swift.’’ For 
years he was known as the best hunter in 
Alaska. Ohildren from Sitka Bay to Unimak 
Island are brought up on tales of his prowess. 
All the creatures of the Alaskan wilderness and 
the Arctic sea paid tribute to his skill. In all 
these hunting expeditions his most beloved 
companion was Artikoor, ‘“The Silent.’’ 

One day Artikoor left Skagway, and with his 
wife and child paddled-away in his canoe. It 
was not long before word was brought that 
Artikoor and his family had been killed. Kebeth 
aad his band hurried to the spot, and there 
found unmistakable evidence that their friend 
had been murdered. 

Kebeth swore vengeance, and called upon the 
gods he worshiped to help him. He was told 
by the medicine-man to go back to the beach 
where his friend’s canoe had been found, and 
there wait; that the murderer would return. 
This Kebeth did. 

In a little time a young couple, on their honey- 
moon trip, approached the desolate shore in a 
boat. Without warning, Kebeth and his band 
fell upon them and killed them. Then they 
returned to Skagway, rejoicing in their vengeance 
and the fulfilment of their priest’s prophecy. 

One night Kebeth was attracted by the sound 
of a tambourine and singing. It was Adjutant 
McGill and his little company of Salvation 
Army soldiers. Kebeth, moved probably by 
curiosity, watched and listened. The adjutant 
was speaking. 

**Know,”’ he cried, ‘‘that, although your 
hands are crimson with crime, they may be 
white as snow!’’ and he appealed to those who 
had done evil to repent, and if possible to atone 
for their sins. 

Kebeth looked at his hands. His vengeance, 
which he knew had been visited on the inno- 
cent, seemed to him less of a glory and more of 
a murder. He approached the improvised altar 
and fell upon his knees. The next day he was 
present again, and in a day or two he told the 
adjutant the whole story of his crime, ending 
his confession with these words: ‘‘Jesus Christ 
died for the sins of mankind. Let me, a de- 
spised Indian, show the world that I can die for 
mine. ’’ 

He was arrested, tried, and condemned to be 
hanged. The Attorney-General of the United 
States, in his official report of the case, said, 
‘*His testimony was complete and self-accusing, 
and he had no other expectation than that he 
would be executed for his crime. He desired 
to suffer death as an example to his people, with 
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the hope that it might tend in the future to 
better their condition, and to prevent them from 
committing similar crimes. ’’ 

But because, in the opinion of the judge and 
of the leading citizens, Kebeth had done so 
much for the cause of justice and civilization in 
Alaska, his sentence was commuted to impris- 
onment for life. Sometime, perhaps, he may 
be pardoned. Those who know his spirit and 
the courage and straightforwardness with which 
he confessed his crime when once he understood 
the nature of it, hope that he may yet be free 
again. They feel that his repentance is genuine, 
and that his influence among his people, already 
wholesome and far-reaching, would be a tre- 
mendous power for good. 
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LOST AMONG SAVAGES. 


n 1846 the bark Peruvian was wrecked off the 
| coast of Queensland. The story of the one 
survivor, James Murrell, as told in Marcus 
Clarke’s “Australia of the Past,’ is as strange as 
the adventures of “Robinson Crusoe.” For seven- 
teen years Murrell lived among the savages, and 
all but forgot his own language, his name and the 
memory of his native land. 


At last one day a vessel came to the shore while 
Murrell was absent, and the sailors gave shirts to 
the natives. Murrell told the natives that if ever 
another ship came and he was not on the spot, 
they should find him. Another ship did come, 
and the savages, remembering the wishes of their 
companion, tried to attract the crew. But the 
Englishmen, not understanding their wild shouts 
fired at them and drove them away. Murrel 
despaired of ever seeing home again. 

Not long after, a white man with two horses 
came upon some natives lamenting the death of 
an old man. Possibly he mistook the ceremonies 
for signs of hostility. At any rate, he shot the old 
man’s son, and for this was murdered by the 
tribe, who became so suspicious of whites that 
Murrell had less chance than before of coming 
face to face with his count en. 

He told the natives that the white men fired at 
them because the d not understand the lan- 
guage, and said that next time he would go himself 
and explain. They consented, and Murrell went 
exploring with a native, until he came to a white 
man’s hut, many miles down the coast. 





ened the native, and he ran back alone. 

Murrell went into a water-hole, where he washed 
himself as white as he could, and then, standing 
on the fence, where the dogs could not bite him, 
he hailed the hut. There were two men living 
there. One came out and cried, “Bill, there’s a 
yellow man _ standing on the rails, naked. He’s 
not black. Bring the gun.” 

Murrell cried, “Don’t shoot! I am a British 
object,”—for he had so far forgotten his language 
that he confused “object” and “subject,”—“a 
shipwrecked sailor.” 

e two men received him kindly, and heard 
his story. They asked him if he knew what date 
it was. He did not. 

“The twenty-fifth of January, 1863. You have 
been lost sewenteen years.” 

He tried to eat bread, but it choked him, and he 
had lost his relish for sugar and tea. 

His white rescuers took him to the newly made 
town of Bowen, where a subscription was raised 
for him. Later he was baptized, married, and 
opened to a small place as keeper of bonded 
stores in the government house. 
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SERVED HIM RIGHT. 


rs. Jennings was in the habit of keeping 
M everything in order for her husband, and 
he, like many another equally fortunate 
man, took it as a matter of course. His letters 
were always arranged on his desk, his clean 
clothes on a chair, his shirt-studs in the proper 
place on his dressing-table. But Mr. Jennings, 
insteau of taking these little services in grateful 
and appreciative fashion, was rather inclined to 
minimize their value. He never liked to have 
them mentioned by his wife. 


“T-don’t know what you mean by speaking as if 
I couldn’t find things for myself, or as you 
always had to look after them,” he said one day 
in an injured tone. “I’m perfectly capable of 
keeping track of my belongings if you would only 
let them alone.” 

Mrs. Jennings smiled a tranquil but exasperating 
smile, and said nothing. 

“And you don’t always put things where they 
belong, M any means, my dear,” said Mr. Jen- 
nings, with increased emphasis. “You knew I 
wished to start off early this afternoon for a twenty- 
five-mile spin over that new road, and yet here is 
my road-map—without its cover, too; you must 
have let the children tear it—on your work-table. 
I shall be back in time for quoget. and with an 
air of triumph at this timely illustration of his 
point, Mr. Jennings pocketed the sheet of thin 
gd creased in many folds, and stalked out. 

rs. Jennings opened her mouth as if to call 
— him, but thought better of it and smiled 


again. 
An hour later Mr. Jennings seated himself on a 
shady bank ten miles from his home and took out 
his road-map for he had lost his way. 
“What —” he exclaimed to the solitude and an 
inquisitive squirrel. “What —” 

‘or spre out upon his knee was a paper 
covered with tracings, to be sure, but not the kind 
he was accustomed to, and having along the lower 
edge the words: 

“Seven-gored skirt. Size twenty-three. Forty- 
two inches.” 
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TENNYSON’S IMPULSIVE FATHER. 


Ts poet Tennyson once related to Capt. M. 
Gordon McCabe a perilous adventure that 
befell his father while a guest of Lord St. 
Helens, the English ambassador to Russia. It 
was during a state dinner, and some guarded 
allusion was made to the death of the Tsar 
Paul. The Century Magazine tells the story as 
follows: 


My father, said the laureate, was a most impul- 
sive man, and always spoke out whatever was 
uppermost in his mind. He leaned over, almost 
across the breast of some Russian dignitary 
covered with decorations, who sat next to him, 
and cried out in his quick, impulsive way, “Why, 
St. Helens, what’s the use of speaking so ginger 
about a matter so notorious? We know we 
——_ in England that the Emperor Paul was 
murdered in the Mikhailovski Palace, and we 
know exactly who did it. Count Zoboff knocked 
him down, and Benningsen and Count Pahlen 
strangled him.” 

An appalling hush fell for a moment upon the 
table, and then Lord St. Helens at once rushed 








into some subject discreetly foreign to the matter 
under discussion. 

It’s the custom in Russia to go after dinner into 
another room where the samovar is, and have tea. 
As the cuneate rose, Lord St. Helens, standing 
by the door as the guests filed out, gave my father 
a meaning look to drop behind the rest. As m 
father came up to him, he said, in a hurri 
whisper: 

“Don’t fo into the next room, but fly for your 
life. No flag can protect you in such a country as 
this. The man next to you, across whose breast 
you leaned, was Count ahien, one of the most 
pears nobles in Russia. Zoboff was at the 

able, too, and you have publicly charged both of 
them with being assassins. If you don’t get away 
+ eo ou’ll be inside the dungeons of St. Peter 
and St. Paul within forty-eight hours. Go to a 
Scotch merchant, whom I know, just outside of 
Odessa [giving him the name], and he will conceal 
you until I can contrive to get you out of the 
country, if it be possible. Post to-night—the fastest 
horses you can get. I'll 


his courier, and made h 
droshky, while he literally pitched his clothes into 
his portmanteau. He pos’ all night and the 
next day, still in his evening clothes, although 
the weather was bitterly cold; but he had a clever 
courier, and found his Scotehman, in whose house 
he lay concealed for weeks. 

St. Helens mana to get a yoconee to him to 
be on the alert, and when he heard the horn of 
the “queen’s messenger” blown three times, to 
be ready to go with the man who gave the signal. 
At last, one stormy night, he heard the welcome 
sound, and disguised as a servant of the messenger, 
who was going home with despatches, and for 
whom an English frigate was waitin at Odessa, 
got safely on board, and so back to England. 





e little traveller set forth 
With one last smile of sweet content. 
There are no footprints, south or north, 
To show to us the way she went; 
No bey footprints in the snow, 
No flower for token backward thrown. 
“Sweetheart,” we wept, “why must you go?” 
Smiling, she went her way, alone. 


The little traveller went her way 
dd left us all who loved her so. 

She journeyed forth at break of day— 

A long, long way she had to go. 
The stars were paling in the sky— 

Their kind eyes must have seen her start. 
We could not see: we could but ery, 

“Come back to us, dear heart, dear heart!” 


The little traveller’s tiny feet 

Have found a path that we must find. 
She was so little and so sweet! 

We cannot linger, left behind. 
We stumble, seeking, day by day. 

O little traveller! Who will send 
A guide to point us out the way 

o find you at the journey’s end? 
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A HORSE OF GOOD PRINCIPLES. 


he minister and his son had “‘dropped in” for 

the evening, and conversation had turned to 

present-day methods of travel. After that 

it developed along natural lines into a discussion 

of old stage-coach days, something of which the 

deacon remembered. Evidently the subject inter- 

ested him, for his eyes twinkled with pleasant 
reminiscences. — 


“T don’t know how my grandfather or even my 
father would have viewed underground and over- 
head roads,” he said. “Father was always dead 
set against the railroad, and he drove over the 
turnpike to Boston to the end of his days. He 
used to say every time he got back that he saw 
the end of horse-flesh, for the railroad was killing 
out man’s natural osys in a good beast. There 
wasn’t anything on the road but plugs and women’s 
horses, he said. 

“You see father missed the brushes he used to 
have going in over the Mill Dam road. Never 
anything in the way of racing, of course. Father 
just let old Bey Jim step along as fast as he had a 
mind to, and if that was a leetle mite faster than 
the other nags could travel, that was the way Jim 
was gaited, that’s all. Once in a while ——at 
would throw it at him that he’d got a racer, an 
that always kind of riled father. 

“‘Not a bit of it!’ he’d say. ‘It’s a matter of 
principle with this horse to go after he gets 
started, and I’m not one to stand in the way of 
= ’s principles, not even a horse’s.’” 

he deacon saw an encouraging smile on the 
faces of the minister and his son, and so went on: 

“We boys used to along sometimes with 
father, and we thought there wasn’t such another 
horse as old Jim in the state. When one of the 
high-steppers come along in a fine harness and all, 
with a coachman driving, we knew there’d be fun. 
We used to ‘ki-yi’ as much as father’d let us, and 
say, ‘Show ’em your heels, Jim; you can do it!’ 
But the most father ever said was, ‘Well, this is a 
pretty fair piece o’ road,’ in just his ordinary voice ; 

ut somehow that horse understood that it was 
his ae to make the most of it. 

“Tt was just the same thing going home. Alon 
about Randolph he’d slack ~ a bit, and father’ 
say, “Take it easy, old boy; there’s no Waterloo 
for you this trip!” And I can hear now how kind 
of contented his voice sounded. When we got 
to the village, a twenty-seven miles from 
Boston, Jim would look as if he just left the 
barn; no sign of lather, no sign of fret, and no 
airs. Nota thing to show that he’ —— every- 
thing, going and coming, on the road. You can’t 
find any such road-horses now. Father always 
held that Jim was a horse of excellent principle, 
but I guess the driving had something to do with 
e Father never was one to worry and fret a 

orse.”’ 
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THE WOMAN DOCTOR’S STORY. 


t a meeting of women physicians in Philadel- 
phia not long ago the after-dinner speaking 
took the form of personal experiences. 

One physician told of her first and only fright. A 
rough-looking man had come for her to visit a 
patient in one of the worst quarters of the city. 
It was past midnight, and the doctor told the man 
that he need not wait; she would go as soon as 
possible, meaning to call a cab. But when the 
doctor reached her door the man was waiting for 
her outside, and insisted upon escorting her. 

I found it difficult to get rid of him, she said 
and so walked on with him. I soon decided that 
it would be better not to offend my tough-lookin 
escort by taking a cab and going alone, and 
dared not ride with him; so I walked the whole 
way. 

I found my b pong in a dangerous condition 
and the squalid room where she lay was oceupied 
by ten or more other persons. I said they must 





| go out, and all left save one burly negro, who 








declared that he would not go out in the cold. IL 
insisted, however, and the other lodgers forced 
him to leave. 
It was an hour or more before I was ready to 
take m 4 Pe yee and then I planned to walk 
i 


up to eet and take a car. My former 
escort offered to go with me, but I declined his 
offer and set off alone. I had not gone a block 
before I discovered that the big, surly negro, 
whom I had driven from the sick-room, was 
awe ben | me. I walked steadily on, but my heart 
beat faster than ever before in my life. 1 hadn’t 
a doubt that he meant mischief. 

I missed the car I meant to take, and I knew 
that at that hour of the night it would be a lon 
time before another would come along; so 
hurried on, hearing those pursuing footsteps just 
behind me. At every shadowy place I expected 
an attack. In fancy I felt the man’s breath on 
my face and the grasp of his ugly hand on my 
shoulder. How I longed to see a policeman, but 
no one was in — So I walked on and on to 
my own door, and when I was within its shelter I 
was too overcome to stand. 

The next Go hee I went back to see my patient, 
and was received like a princess. It then came 
out that the negro had followed me to see that I 
reached home in safety; and it further transpired 
that two men physicians had refused to go to the 
patient the ~~ before because of the dangerous 
character of the neighborhood. A murder had 
been committed there the previous week. 
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BREAKFAST FOR ONE. 


hat keen observer of nature, John Muir, tells 
| in “Our National Parks” a pretty story of a 
woodchuck. In the spring of 1875 he was 
exploring the peaks and glaciers about the head 
of the middle fork of the San Joaquin, and when 
passing round a frozen lake where the snow was 
ten feet deep, was surprised to find the fresh track 
of a woodchuck. 


What could the animal be thinking of, to come 
out so early while all the ground was snow-buried ? 
The steady direction of his track showed he had 
a definite aim, and fortunately it was toward a 
mountain thirteen thousand fee high that I meant 
toclimb. So I followed to see if [ could find out 
what he was up to. 

From the base of the mountain the track pointed 
straight up, and I knew by the melting snow that 
I oo far behind i i —_ ba A —~ ¥ a 
crumblin ge, pa rojecting throu, e 
snow, but soon disbovered | it again. 

Toward the summit of the mountain, in an open 
spot on the south side, nearly enclosed by dis- 
integrating pinnacles among which the sun heat 
reverberated, making an isolated patch of warm 
climate, I feund a fine garden, full of rock cress, 

hlox, silene, draba, and a few grasses; and in 

is garden I overtook the wanderer, enjoying a 
fine fresh meal, perhaps the first of the season. 

How did he Know the way to this one den 
spot, so hi and so far off, and what told him 
that it was in bloom while yet the snow was ten 
feet deep over his den? He must have had more 
botanical, topographical and climatological knowl- 
edge than most mountaineers possess. 
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THE KING’S PROMPTER. 


traveller in Italy, Mr. Ashton R. Willard, 
A quotes the painter, De Angelis, as saying 
that the “gift of princes,” that of remem- 
bering names and faces, often depends upon 
some one who stands conveniently near, to supply 
the required information. If an out-of-the-way 
province is to be visited, the prompter is sent on 
in advance, to inform himself in regard to the 
notables. Then, on the great occasion, he keeps 
close to the king, and disgorges facts at the 
required moment. So the king compliments each 
man appropriately, and everybody is happy. The 
same thing is done at the opening of an art 
exhibition, with some artist as prompter. 


“Once,” said De Angelis, “I failed to prompt 
pag = enough, and destroyed my official reputa- 
tion forever. It was at a national picture exhi- 
bition. There were several artists in the suite, 
but I was walking nearest the king. We suddenly 
turned a corner, and came upon a canvas of the 
new school. It was an atrocity. I knew I ought 
to say something, but I hesitated too long. Pos- 
sibly I was stunned, and before I recovered my 
wits it was too late.” 

“What happened ?” 

“The king saw it, and before there was time to 
put him on his guard, he blurted out an emphatic 
condemnation. 

““Why should he have been put on his guard?” 

“The young man who painted the picture was 
walking directly behind us. He was a nice fellow, 
too; one of the nicest fellows in the world—if he 
would only leave paint alone.” 


& & 


HIS FIRST BICYCLE. 


ischief is the crow’s occupation. The crow 
M of India appears to be particularly mali- 
cious. He delights to torment other birds, 
and will wantonly pull a nest to pieces. Mr. A. J. 
Bamford, in “Turbans and Tails,” describes the 
crow as having admirable self-possession, and 
usually a most perfect control over his coun- 
tenance. 


I have only once seen a crow, to use a familiar 
phrase, taken aback—forced to own himself dis- 
comfited. It was one morning before breakfast, 
and I was speeding across the maidaun on my 
bicycle. A crow, to which the machine was per- 
haps a novelty, for at that time there were not 
many in use in Calcutta, came a toward me to 
satisfy his curiosity. The bright steel spokes 
were, of course, invisible to human eyes, and, as 
it proved, to his. 

n the spirit of impudence and frolic, exhilarated, 
perhaps, by the early morning freshness, he made 
a dash to go through what seemed to him to be 
simply a hoop on which my saddle rested. 

It need hardly be said_that he did not get 
through. I looked back. He lay on the ground, 
evidently much surprised. His caw expressed 
perplexity mingled with disgust. His head was 
sore, his feathers ruffled; and when he got up 
and went away to think about it, he looked more 
like a crow ashamed of himself than any I had 
ever seen before. 


COULD NOT HOLD HIM. 


ll who play football will enjoy the little joke 
A perpetrated by a student in the Yale law 
school. The professor was explaining the 
principles of contracts, says the New York Times, 
and showed what must be the nature of the promise 
made by either party to a contract. 


i that I contract with certain persons 
to make a touch-down against Harvard,” he 


asked, “can they hold me?” 

“Not according to rule,” replied a student, 
thoughtfully, after some hesitation, “but the 
umpire might 


not be looking.” 
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said Grandma 





THE SNOW-SHOE PARTY. 
t seems very lonesome,’’ 
Fay, wiping her glasses. 
have lived here seventy years, and I never 
remember such a storm. But the sun shines 
plenty of wood, and flour in the barrel.’’ 
**Yes,’’ said grandma, ‘‘but it may be two 
we can hear from John’s folks. I don’t know 
how we can get along without seeing the 
They looked out of the window, 
and there was their grandson, Percy, 
They hurried to the door, and 
Percy slid down from a big drift on 
And farther away was little Annie, 
waving her muff and making good 
‘““Bless your heart!’ said 
grandma. ‘‘I never was much more 
all do at your house ?’’ 
‘*There’s lots happened,’’ said 
you the news and bring you a basket 
of things to eat, mamma was so 
but mamma thought we couldn’t 
get here. She said she should 
out of sight, she would send papa 
todigus out. But he couldn’t come 
shoes. Do you know, the drifts 
are up above the kitchen windows, 
lamp in the daytime. ’’ 
By this time Percy’s older brother 
the house, and they heard a 
**Hello!’’? and saw Ted and Aunt 
the trees. 
‘Well, I never |”? said grandpa. 
tunnel a path to the barn, and when 
you go through you can’t see over 
“Of all things!’’ said grandma. 
**And do you know,’’ broke in 
leaned against the door to rest, 
‘‘we’ve got a little black colt with- 
must come and see him when the 
road is broken out. And there’s 
one bud; mamma told me to tell 
you.’’ 
newspaper,’’ grandpa said, laugh- 
ing. 
that to tell you,’’ said Percy. 
“*The baby has got two teeth. 
‘*Well, that is news!’’ said 
grandma. ‘‘I’m so glad you came 
Now we shall have something 
pleasant to think of. You are a 
“T guess, maybe, we will have 
to go back now,’’ said Perey, ‘‘but 
you some chicken pie, and tell you 
everything else.’’ 


By Julia D. Peck. 
“ 

“So it does,’’ said Grandpa Fay. ‘“‘I 
now, and we ought to be thankful we’ve got 
or three days before they can break the roads so 
children. Why, what’s that ?’’ 
laughing merrily. 
to the porch, on his snow-shoes. 
progress over the great drifts. 
glad to see any one. How do they 
Perey, ‘‘and we came over to tell 
worried. ’*T'was fun, I tell you, 
watch all the way, and if we went 
’cause he didn’t have any snow- 
and it’s so dark we have to havea 
came tramping round the corner of 
May coming through a path between 

‘And John and papa had to 
the top. It’s such fun!’’ 
little Annie, breathlessly, as she 
out one white hair on him! You 
three great calla blossoms, besides 

**You’re all as good as a daily 

*T’ve got something better than 
What do you think of that ?’’ 
to tell us all that has happened. 
real little comfort. ’’ 

I’ll come again to-morrow and bring 

“Bless your kind little hearts!’’ 


said grandma, as she watched the party walking | For when the little girls crawled to what they | the sobs had quieted and everything felt safe 
over the big drifts, langhing and shouting at the | supposed was the place where they had crawled | again. 
fun. At the bend of the wood, before they | in, they found they could not get out! 
passed from sight, they all turned toward her | tried again and again, 


and threw her a kiss. 


By Rosalind Richards. 


his is a story about two very foolish little 
T girls. Mamma had put them to bed, and 
while she was undressing them she had 
told them about Columbus and his voyages, for 
there had been a picture of him in their scrap- 
book. Then she kissed them, tucked them up 
in bed, and leaving the light burning, slipped 
down-stairs, for there were people coming to 
tea. The little girls are not exactly afraid 
of the dark, but they think a light makes.things 
look much nicer. 

-““O Rosy,’’ said Alice, ‘‘now I will tell you. 
We will go a voyage ourselves, only in our own 
bed.’’ 

“*Yes,’’ said Rosy, and they started down 
under the bedclothes. 

It was a splendid voyage. The bed is not 
very big; in fact, it is only a double crib, but 
it took a good while to creep down. They 
played that the middle part was the ocean, and 
along the edge was a cool country, where you 





|explained to them, 





could poke your toes down in the crack. Alice 
crawled down one side, and Rosy down the 
other, and then they changed places. After a 
while they sat up and played that they were in 
a tent. 

If you sat together in the middle there was 
one large room; and if you moved away to the 
sides you had each a separate room, and you 
could even make a cupboard with your toes. 
The little girls thought that the next night they 
would go to bed early, and bring their dollies 
and play house. 

After a while, though, the tent grew hot and 
stuffy; and then a terrible thing happened! 














































ORAWN BY HIRAM PUTNAM BARNES 





everywhere, again and again, crawling round 
and round, pulling at the sheets with all their 


might, and getting more dreadfully frightened | 


every minute. 

After a while mamma and the ladies who had 
come to supper heard a strange roaring sound 
up-stairs, which puzzled them very much. It 
grew louder and louder, although always queer 
and muffied. Mamma listened more carefully, 
and then flew up-stairs, and found the discov- 
erers hot and sobbing, and still struggling 
desperately to crawl out at the foot of the bed! 

The little girls are very little, and mamma 
rocked them in her arms before the fire until 





They | 
blankets were tucked in firm and strong. 


never can believe, what mamma afterward 


at all; they are quite sure that they tried 


that they must have got | 
| confused, and never tried the head of the bed 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. | 


One of the young ladies came up-stairs, 
too, and sat with them by the fire. 


tell this story, because everybody laughs ; 


even in your own bed. 





DOU BO 


THE FUSSING PLACE. 


have to go to the Fussing Place 
When I’m very bad, 
And mother has such a sorry face, 
And her eyes look sad. 
But she says, in just the firmest tone, 
“The boy that fusses must stay alone,” 
When I have been bad. 


At first I pretend I do not care, 
And I hum a tune, 

And walk off quick with my head in the air. 
But pretty soon 

I begin to hate the Fussing Place, 

And to be there seems a great disgrace, 
So I stop my tune. 


And then I think of mother’s eyes 
With that sorry look, 

And soon I think it is time to surprise 
Her over her book. 


So I hunt up a smile, and put it on 
(For I can’t come out till the frowns are gone). 
How happy she’ll look! 


The Fussing Place? Oh, it’s where you’re sent 
When you’re naughty and mean, 

And there you must stay till you’re good again, 
And fit to be seen. 

It’s up in the attic, or under the stairs, 

Or seated on one of the kitchen chairs, 
And oh, you feel mean! 


But it doesn’t matter much where it is— 
This old Fussing Place; 

For the very spot that seems so bad 
When you're in disgrace, 

Is nice enough when you’re loving and true, 

So it’s not where you are, but how you do, 
That makes it a “Fussing Place!” 

ANNIE WILLIS MCCULLOUGH. 


They had 
but the sheets and | a nice little talk, and then nurse made the 
They | tumbled crib up, smooth and cool. 

But Alice and Rosy do not like mamma to 
and 
| they know that it is a terrible thing to be lost, 






NUTS TO CRACK. 


i. 
CROSS PURPOSES. 


If I go out and you go in a rime becomes a 


forest; a document becomes a leaden ball; an 
appraiser becomes splendor; center becomes 
confusion; a tax become *$ an apology; flexible 


becomes split timber ; harsh becomes a fatty sub- 
stance; to heat gr radu: illy becomes a season; a 
title becomes to assemble; to disagree becomes 
an old fogy; to tarry becomes one who thrusts. 


2 
OMITTED SYLLABLES. 


Omit the first syllable, leaving a word of two 
syllables. 

Exact becomes a clergyman’s assistant ; evident 
becomes a father or mother; calamity 
becomes a flower; defeat becomes to 
establish; a stock of food becomes an 
apparition ; to detect becomes a screen; 
fascinating becomes a certain manner of 
singing; severe becomes playing a part. 


3. 
A RIDDLE. 
A Cosmopolite. 


I chase and am chased with my jolly band 

In the ancient Roman’s classic land ; 

The moon and all its splendor mine, 

O’er forests and the chase to shine 

Until my eye and tail I lose, 

When I take my place among the Jews. 

Remove my head and put on five, 

And I’m a Dutchman if I’m alive; 

In the very front I’m used to be, 

And go before each Dutch gr randee 

Restore my eye, for I still am blind 

And a Slav I am of a terrible kind. 

But now come after me with a hoe, 

And in English jousts I defeat each foe. 

Undo your work till again I stand 

The head of a tribe in Israel’s land. 

Then add a ton to my mighty frame, 

And in France I achieve a bloody fame. 

What is on take off, bring me one of ease, 

And Italian ardor my soul doth seize 

And I sing of the dead till my tea is gone . 

When in Denmark I roam while cburch 
yards yawn. 

Replace my head with an elk’s short tail 

An American brave, to the north I sail. 

Cut off my tail and bring on the tea, 

And I settle down in Germany. 

And here I trust you will let me be, 

Immersed in profound philosophy. 


4. 
BEHEADED RIMES. 
We went to drive with horse and —— 
But drove too near the roc xy-—— 
The poor horse felLright o’er the —. 
Down through the trees we heard him 


The driver clambered down. How —! 
And found him lying by an —. 
When next we drive, oh, may no — 


Like that befall. We will take — 
To know exactly where we —. 


5. 
SU BTRACTIONS., 

Take one from a helmsman and leave 
a small piece of ground. Take five from 
five and leave an exclamation. 
Take five from a bird and leave 
an animal. Take four from liv- 
ing and leave a drink. 


6. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
first attracts the 
moth, 
And second doth he fly; 
I wish he’d third before the first 
Makes the poor insect die. 
My er’ 8 a funny-looking 


My foolish 


bir 
In color re 2d or pink, I’ve heard. 


Il. 

My first is to tear things to 
pieces, 

My se — we have on the 
tat 


If you fe ae or dislike a thing 
gre 
Then third ‘it as long as you're 
able. 
My whole may mean surrender, 
, Ov it May 
But mean a version of a book 


or play. 
11. 
If in the month of first the biting 
frost 


Should second all your cher 
ished flowers, 
Then thira I think would seek 
a warmer clime 
Where fourth in fall you could 
enjoy your bowers. 
Then could you whole among your plants at will, 
Nor fear the coming of the frosts that kill. 


7. 
RAMS. 
I. 


ANAG 


This - spot appeals to me. 
The life of a summer -, lsee 
May well be - here, and free. 


II. 
-~-- me to hear him prate of the moon 
s “The maiden with silver shoon, 
--- in pale fire at night’s high noon.” 
11I. 
A strolling ---- stopped at the door, 
To for supper and a bed on the floor, 
He petite ly doffed his hat the while, 
Am teeth showed in his smile. 


IV. 

- - the sweetness of your soul, 

Howe’er your fortunes roll. 
V 

wheel still turned the same, 

came. 

his aim. 


The 
And out the ruffian’s 
1 seized his arm and 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Edit, tide; 
2. 


sung, gnus; pit, tip; 
S OBER 
WARES 
ELIAS 
EVENT 
TaRpDyY 

3. 1. Dee, sigh, fur — decipher. 

topic. 3. Art, e, rye—artery 

4.1. Trent, Tweed, pl 2. 


snug, guns. 


2. Top, pick— 


Ghost, host. 
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IPLOMATIC CHANGES.— David J. Hill, 
first assistant secretary of state, has been 

appointed minister to Switzerland; Francis B. 
Loomis, minister to Portugal, has been named 
to sueceed Mr. Hill in the State Department, and 
Charles P. Bryan, minister to Switzerland, is 
to succeed Mr. Loomis at Lisbon. Although 
Mr. Bryan was appointed to Switzerland from 
Brazil last September, he had not assumed the 
duties of the new post. Herr von Holleben, 
German ambassador in Washington, has received 
a long leave of absence on account of ill health, 
and Baron Speck von Sternberg, consul-general 
at Caleutta, has been appointed as ‘‘minister on 
a special mission’’ at Washington, to act in the 
absence of the ambassador. 

HE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Randall Thomas 
Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, who was 
appointed Archbishop of 
Canterbury January 8th, to 
succeed the late Archbishop 
Temple, was born in 1848, 
was educated at Oxford, be- 
came chaplain and private 
secretary to Archbishop Tait 
of Canterbury in 1877, and to 
Archbishop Benson in 1882. 
He married Archbishop 
Arcuaisnor Davioson. ‘T'ait’s daughter in 1878. He 
was made domestic chaplain to Queen Victoria 
in 1883, Bishop of Rochester in 1891, and Bishop 
of Winchester in 1895. 

REE CoAL.—Both houses of Congress passed 

a bill on January 14th, permanently remov- 
ing the duty on anthracite and providing for 
a rebate of the whole duty on bituminous coal 
for one year. The vote in the Senate was 
unanimous, and in the House nearly so. The 
President signed the bill January 15th. 
V SNEZUELAN AFFAIRS,—President Castro 

has selected Herbert W. Bowen, United 
States minister at Caracas, to represent him in 
Washington in the negotiations with Germany, 
England and Italy, to arrange the conditions on 
which the claims of these countries are to be 
arbitrated. He accordingly left Venezuela for 
Washington on January 11th. 


USSIAN SUGAR BountiEes.—The Supreme 
Court of the United States decided on 
January 5th that the action of the Treasury 
Department last year in levying a countervailing 
duty on Russian sugar large enough to equal the 
sugar bounty paid by Russia was justified by 
the tariff law, as Russia paid an export bounty 
within the meaning of the statute. 
BEECHER MEMORIAL.—A national move- 
ment has begun for the erection of a marble 
building in Brooklyn, New York, in memory 
of Henry Ward Beecher, to which it is proposed 
to transfer the body of the great preacher from 
Greenwood Cemetery. The building is also to 
contain Beecher’s manuscripts, the gifts to him 
from famous people and other interesting relics. 
It is to cost $100,000. 

















eS ARMY STAFF BILL was passed by the 
House of Representatives on January 6th 
by a vote of 153 to 52. The bill establishes a 
general staff corps composed of two generals, 
four colonels, .six lieutenant-colonels, twelve 
majors and twenty captains, detailed from the 
army at large, who shall prepare plans for 
national defense and investigate and report on 
all questions affecting the efficiency of the army. 
ATAL WITHDRAWS Its WAR CLAIMsS.— 
The ministry in Natal has informed Joseph 
Chamberlain, the British colonial secretary, 
that Natal has decided to withdraw its claim 
on the imperial treasury for $10,000,000 for its 
share of the cost of the South African War, and 
will bear that expense itself. 
— DEATHS.— Daniel H. Hastings, 
tovernor of Pennsylvania from 1895 to 
1899, died January 9th, aged 53 years. He was 
adjutant-general of the state in 1887-91, and had 
charge of the relief measures at Johnstown after 
the terrible flood in 1889. He nominated John 
Sherman for the presidency in the Republican 
national convention in 1888, and Matthew S. 
Quay for the same office in the 
national convention in 1896. 
——Roswell Farnham, Gov- 
ernor of Vermont from 1 
to 1882, died at Bradford, 
Vermont, January 6th, aged 
5 years. He served as lieu- 
tenant-colonel of a Vermont 
regiment in the Civil War, 
and was a presidential elec- 
tor in 1876. —— Thomas H. 
Tongue, Representative in Congress from the 
first district of Oregon, died suddenly in Wash- 
ington, January 11th, aged 58 years. He was 
serving his third term, and had been reélected 
to the next Congress. : 





DANIEL H. HASTINGS. 
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3% cts. a Week. 





tions ? 
COMPANION. 


T’ costs only three and one-half cents a week to be a member of THE YOuTH’S 
CoMPANION’sS great family Reading Circle, which numbers more permanent 
readers than any other weekly periodical reading circle in the United States. 

Did you ever realize the amount of reading-matter contained in a year’s 
volume of THE COMPANION, as well as the character and quality of its ‘illustra- 

These illustrations are by the best artists, and are drawn expressly for THE 

They cost a fortune every year. 











LIBRARY EVERY YEAR. 








The Volume for 1908 will Contain 


over 250 complete stories by the best living story-writers; 6 serial stories, each equal to 
a book of ordinary size; 60 valuable contributions by eminent specialists obtained at an 
expense of thousands of dollars; 200 thoughtful and timely editorial articles on important 


questions ; 


1,000 short accounts of current events and scientific progress at home and 


abroad ; 2,000 bright anécdotes, items of general information and miscellaneous sketches. 
All this costly reading-matter, if printed in book form, would make twenty-four books, 
which would sell at $1.25 each. All this you get for three and one-half cents a week, or 


$1.75 for the year. 


What costs THE YouTu’s COMPANION enormous sums of money each 


week to produce costs. you only three and one-half cents a week to enjoy. 
The year’s volume of THE *YoutTnH’s CoMPANION is published in Fifty-Two Com- 


plete Numbers, or one number each week in the year. 


This is a gain to the subscriber 


over a monthly, because the interest in the stories, editorials and miscellaneous articles 
is a sustained interest —no intervening weeks of waiting. This feature of THE COMPANION 
should not be overlooked when renewing your own subscription, or when canvassing 


for new subscriptions. 


For seventy-six years it has been the purpose of THe CompaANIOoN to help beautify 


American home life and to aid in the molding of character. 


The accompanying words, 


and we have received many thousands of similar character, in some measure indicate the 


fulfilment of our desire and purpose : 


My Sixty-Third Year. 


This is the sixty-third year I have paid for The Youth’s 
Companion, and I have read it all nearly every week myself. 
I never made a better investment of money.— J. M. CHANDLER, 
St. Paul, Missouri. . ‘ 


Just as Welcome After Thirty-Six Years. 


I have had The Companion in my family for over thirty-six 
years, and I find it just as welcome to-day as when I first 
received it. I hope to enjoy it for many years to come.— 
E. C. Frispy, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Helped to Form Character. “ 


The Youth’s Companion has been a steady visitor in my 
family for about thirty years. Its weekly visits are looked for 
by myself and numerous grandchildren. The Companion 
aay my boys a taste for high-toned reading-matter, which 

as never left them, and it helped to form their characters 
while growing up. They are now doing their part in the 
world’s work, and their children are following in their foot- 
steps. The good you have done for the young people of 
America is incalculable.— JoHN FRATER, Victoria, Tennessee. 


Nothing Helped Them More. 


As a member of a family of nine children, I can say that 
there is nothing that has helped us to build true characters 
more than The Youth’s Companion.— RALPH FRAZEE, South 
Gilboa, New York. 


For Thirty Years. 


For the past thirty years I have read, as have all my chil- 
dren, The Youth’s Companion with profit and pleasure, and it 
seems to me that it grows better each year.—DAvip Tor- 
RANCE, Derby, Connecticut. 


Has No Rival. 


_ Theinfluence for good on the minds of its readers is simply 
incalculable, and it occupies a field in which it has, so far as I 
know, no rival.— J. H. TEN Eyck, Auburn, New York. 


For Three Generations. 


The Youth’s Companion has been read for three genera- 
tions in our family, and is enjoyed as much to-day by myself 
as it was nearly thirty years ago. Accept my congratulations 
on your most superior paper. It’s deserving of the great 
pyaar it enjoys.—F. W. KELLOoG, Publisher Kansas City 

orld. : 


A Literary Treat. 


My father began taking The Companion in 1879, and since 
that time it has been a weekly visitor in the home, until I 
married, and since thenit has come to my home. I have often 
stated that if I could take but one publication, having to 
choose, it would be The Youth’s Companion. The households 
where it does not make its weekly visit are losing a literary 
treat.—GEORGE H. DANIEL, Attorney, Osceola, Missouri. 


Indeed a Benediction. 


For twenty-five years The Companion has come regularly to 
our home—a welcome friend with its living, helpful words of 
cheer. The Companion is indeed a benediction.— J. W. Davis, 
East Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Its Good Influence Cannot be Measured. 


The good influence The Companion has wielded in our 
family of ten children, the help it has been morally, socially 
and intellectually, cannot be measured. If we have ever 
missed a number during the thirty-eight years The Com- 
panion has been in our family, I cannot recall it. I suppose 
we shall take it to the end of life-— FANNIE M. BROOKS, 
Robards, Kentucky. 


How He Regards The Companion. 


I have read every word in The Youth’s Companion for 
many years, and am now subscriber to some twelve monthly 
and weekly publications. I have no hesitation in saying I 
would discard all the others first, for I regard The Companion 
as absolutely superior.— Tuomas C. BACHELDER, New Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 


Encourages Patriotism. 


I feel more than grateful to The Companion for the patri- 
otism and love of country that it instils into the youth of the 
United States.—LEVANT M. HACKLEY, Batavia, New York. 


The Gist of the Matter. 


If we want the gist of the matter in political affairs, we 
think we save time by reading what The Companion has to 
say, and get a clearer idea of all subjects than by wading 
through columns of daily papers.— LIZZIE CRANDALL. 


A Real Blessing. 


I voice my delight in the ever recurring visits of The 
Youth’s Companion, and the gratitude I feel that in this day of 
cheap and sensational journalism its motives are as high and 
inspiring as ever, and its influence such as to make its pres- 
ence a real blessing to the family.— Mrs. E. J. ANDREWS, 
Rockford, Illinois. 


Hopes Future Generations May be Benefited. 


This letter gives me occasion to express my gratitude for 
the help The Companion has been in educating my family, 
and as I near the sunset of life Ican only hope that many 
generations may be equally benefited.— Mrs. C. M. SPALDING, 
Brooklyn, Connecticut. 


Bound to be Well Informed. 


It came before I could read, and has been the delight of m 
grandparents and every member of our family, and I read it 
with just as much interest as when a child. I often say if I 
have no other paper and read my Companion thoroughly I 
could not fail to be a well-informed woman.— LILLIE E. FLEE- 
MAN, Fairhaven, Vermont. 


When soliciting for new subscriptions to THe YourH’s CoMPANION you will find the 
facts and sentiments expressed above very helpful to you. 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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EIGHING A PERFUME.—An Italian phys- 

icist, Signor Salvioni, has devised a 
microbalance of such extreme delicacy that it 
clearly demonstrates the loss of weight of musk 
by volatilization. Thus the invisible perfume 
floating off in the air is indirectly weighed. 
The essential part of the apparatus is a very 
thin thread of glass, fixed at one end and 
extended horizontally. The microscopic objects 
to be weighed are placed upon the glass thread 
near its free end, and the amount of flexure 
produced is observed with a microscope magni- 
fying 100 diameters. A mote weighing one- 
thousandth of a milligram perceptibly bends the 


thread. 
| es GREAT MountvAIN.—The claim 
of Mount McKinley, the culminating peak 
of the Alaskan range, to be regarded as the 
loftiest point in North America, is sustained 
by the report-of an exploring party, made by 
one of its members, Mr. A. H. Brooks. The 
party made a journey of 800 miles on foot in 
Alaska during the season just passed. Mr. D. 
L. Reaburn, the topographer of the expedition, 
believes that the measurements of mountain 
heights which were made have a probable error 
not exceeding 100 feet. According to these 
measurements Mount McKinley’s elevation 
definitely exceeds 20,000 feet; that of Mount 
Foraker is 17,000 feet. 


© MEASURE THE STRENGTH OF OARS- 

MEN.—Mr. W. C. Marshall, of the Shef- 
field Scientific School at Yale, has invented a 
pressure recorder which, when substituted for 
the ordinary rowlock at the end of the outriggers 
of a racing shell, measures and registers the 
pressure exerted at every stroke of the oar. The 
varying force of the strokes during a long race 
ean be ascertained, and it is intended to apply 
the machine in the selection and training of the 
university crews. 


HE ERA OF THE WATERFALLS.—One of 
the most notable things in the rapid march 
of mechanical science is the increasing use of 
waterfalls for the production of electric power. 
This is going on in all parts of the world, and 
has resulted in an enormous increase in the 
money value of the falls. Some one has estimated 
that Niagara Falls, as a producer of power, 
is ‘worth $1,000,000,000. Waterfalls are now 
driving tram -cars, lighting cities, running 
factories, irrigating farms and performing innu- 
merable other services, often at a distance of 
many miles from the source of power. Italy, 
abounding with waterfalls on the slopes of the 
Alps and the Apennines, is among the leaders 
in this advance. In India it is proposed to 
derive 50,000 horse-power from the Doogh Sagar 
River, at a point where its waters descend about 
2,500 feet. es 
YPEWRITING IN ARABIC.—An American 
inventor has succeeded in making a type- 
writing-machine which prints Arabic charac- 
ters. The principal difficulties to be overcome 
were in allowing some letters double the space 
of others, and in providing certain letters with 
three different forms, according as they fall at 
the beginning, in the middle, or at the end of 
a word. The machine contains 84 characters, 
eight of which automatically supply themselves 
with double the space taken by the others. 
The machine has been tested by a committee 
of examiners at Beirut and pronounced satis- 
factory, but some native critics think several of 
the letters should have been more elegantly 
shaped, for in Arabic writing beauty is appre- 
ciated as much as legibility. 
Crnsus oF BACTERIA.—Doctor Ehrlich, 
a physician of Strassburg, Germany, has 
recently published the results of an examination, 
made at the University of Strassburg, of the 
colonies of bacteria residing on the surface of 
unwashed fruit, taken from the markets. He 
computed the numbers of bacteria found on half 


a pound of each of the fruits named as follows: | 


Huckleberries, 400,000; damsons, 470,000; yel= 
low plums, 700,000 ; pears, 800,000 ; gooseberries, 
1,000,000; garden strawberries, 2,000,000; rasp- 
berries, 4,000,000; grapes, 8,000,000; currants, 
11,000,000; cherries, 12,000,000. Doctor Ehrlich 
advises that fruit be cleansed by the use of 
running water. 


OR THE SAKE OF SCIENCE.—Prof. Angelo 
Mosso of Turin, Italy, is well known for 
his many experiments relating to human physi- 
ology. The confidence that his scientific knowl- 
edge inspires was recently illustrated by one of 
his fellow citizens, Signor Teodoro Scribante, 
who placed himself unreservedly in Professor 
Mosso’s hands for confinement in a hermetically 
sealed chamber where air mixed with increasing 
quantities of carbonic oxide was administered 
tohim. When the proportion of carbonic oxide 
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to air rose to one part in 233, Signor Scribante | 


fell into a cataleptic state, from which he was 
rescued with the aid of oxygen. The object of 
the experiment was to determine how much 
carbonic oxide in the air is fatal to human life. 
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Prizes for Public Schools 








appointed as the committee to 


sory Education, Livonia. 
N. Y., two cash prizes of $1oo for the 


the best quality bunting, were to be 


petition : 


County. 


schools was awarded a flag: 


District 12, 
District 9, 


Barker, Broome County. 
Union, Broome County. 
District 8, Poland, Chautauqua County. 
District 6, Pitcher, Chenango County. 
District 10, Johnstown, Fulton County. 
District 14, Johnstown, Fulton County. 
District 17, Johnstown, Fulton County. 
District 15, Hempstead, Nassau County. 
District 22, Hempstead, Nassau County. 
District 3, Kirkland, Oneida County. 








From the Buffalo News, January 10, 1903. 
Sas Superintendent of Public Instruction 


best kept school grounds, and THE YouTH’s COMPANION prizes for the 
greatest improvement in school grounds, Charles W. Cole, 
of Schools, Albany; Almon Holland, 
Albany, and James D. Sullivan, Chief Inspector of the Bureau of Compul- 


Through the liberality of the Hon. William A. Wadsworth, of Geneseo, 


school grounds in the state were to be awarded; also through the courtesy 
and liberality of the Perry Mason Company of Boston, publishers of THE 
Youtu’s COMPANION, twenty American flags, each six by nine feet, made of 


State of New York which had shown the greatest improvement in school 
grounds during the year beginning May I, 

‘This committee, after a careful consideration and comparison of the 
exhibits submitted, made the following awards in the Wadsworth com- 


First Wadsworth prize, $100, to District No. 


Second Wadsworth prize, $50, to District No. 5, Mexico, Oswego County. 
In THE YoutuH’s COMPANION competition each of the following named 


Charles R. Skinner 
award the Wadsworth prizes for the 


Superintendent 
Principal of Grammar School No. 6, 


best, and $50 for the second best kept 


awarded to the twenty schools of the 


1902. 


1, Pine Plains, Dutchess 


District 6, 
District 12, 
District 3, 


Onondaga, Onondaga County. 
Otisco, Onondaga County. 
Spafford, Onondaga County. 
District 2, Manchester, Ontario County. 
District 5, Manchester, Ontario County. 
District 6, Southeast, Putnam County. 
District 1, Rotterdam, Schenectady County. 
District 5, Fayette, Seneca County. 

District 6, Seneca Falls, Seneca County. 
District 7, Urbana, Steuben County. 
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weekly paper for all the ily. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeky, issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
he year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Alweys give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








GALL- STONES. 





ALL-STONES are the 
cause of biliary colic, 
attacks of which are 


usually marked by in- 
tense pain and alarming 
collapse. 

Gall-stones are com- 
posed of the more solid 


that they are “stones” 
only in the fact that they 
are hard and composed in 
part of mineral salts, such 
as normally are found in the bile, only in a soluble 
state. The occurrence of stone in this region, and 























in other cavities of the body, is hence no cause of | 


wonderment, but is a result of the presence of the 
solid constituents in too great, or of the watery 
elements in too small, quantity. 

The presence of gall-stones in the gall-bladder 
or in the narrow passages through which the bile 
flows, from the liver to the intestinal canal, is not 
always announced by attacks of sharp, colicky 
pain. An indefinite soreness or pain of irregular 
duration and varying degree in the pit of the 
stomach, or from that point to the right, along 
the border-line well marked by the lower limit 
of the bony parts of the chest wall, may be due 


to gall-stones.or to the collections of thickened | 
masses of bile, which are the precursors of gall- | 
These masses of thickened bile may, of | 


stones. 
themselves, oceasion biliary colic of a milder 
form. 

Biliary colic is one of nature’s danger-signals, 
but one rarely heeded by the sufferer. The 
explanation of the nature of this trouble already 
given in this paper should suggest the means of 
prevention. The presence of gall-stones or 
of thickened masses of bile indicates the need 
of a larger quantity of liquid, and a smaller 
quantity of solid, elements in the food. To 
prevent the formation of these obstructions and 
to dissipate such as may have formed, drink more 
water and eat less solid food. 

It is interesting to note that among English 
physicians the popular treatment for gall-stones 
formerly consisted, in large part, in restricting 
the diet; while in Germany a liberal use of the 
mineral spring-waters, notably the Carlsbad, was 
prescribed. A recognition of the value of the 
two methods combined has resulted in the 
adoption of both these measures by physicians. 
Solids are given more sparingly and water more 
generously. 

Errors of diet so commonly result in disorders 
within the bile ducts that these disorders are 
more common than the frequency of symptoms 
would lead one to suppose. Devotion to the 
pleasures of the table is not consistent with a 
healthy state of the liver and bile ducts. Soreness 
in this region should be regarded as a warning, 
if one would escape the severer manifestations 
which continued indulgence in full and frequent 
meals, together with insufficient exercise, entails. 
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HORSE PECULIARITIES. 


here is something about a highly organized, 

intensely nervous horse that makes him quick 
to form likes or dislikes, says Francis M. Ware 
in “Our Noblest Friend: the Horse.” Horses are 
perfectly submissive in the hands of some men, 
although they have never seen them before. 

A certain “horse dentist’ was sent for to 
attend to the teeth of a very savage stallion, but, 
through a mistake, was not informed that the 
animal was vicious. He came, and finding no one 
in charge of the stable, and seeing that there was 
only one stallion there, concluded that that was 
the patient. He entered the stall and was busily 
working on the stallion’s teeth when the man in 
charge returned. 

The groom could scarcely believe his eyes, as he 
had himself for years been the only one who could 
handle the horse. The secret of it was that the 
doctor, not knowing that the horse was vicious, 
had no fear, and the horse accepted him, very 
probably, since he did not speak, as his regular 
attendant. 

Certain race-horses have been known either to 
fly into a frightful rage, or to shake and sweat 
with dread when they heard the voice of a jockey 
who had brutally punished them in a race; yet 
this same rider could stand directly before them, 
and no demonstration followed so long as he did 
not use his voice; but the merest whisper was 
enough to excite them. 

One well-known race-mare was so upset every 
day by hearing the trainer’s voice giving orders to 
the boy rider when at exercise that nothing could 





ingredients of the bile, so | 
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be done with her until a code of signals was 
arranged by means of a stick. From that day, 
although the trainer changed his appearance in 
no respect, she was perfectly quiet and tractable, 
in spite of the fact that the man was always about 
her, both in and out of the stable. He might be 
in her box for a long time, handle her in any way, 
but if he spoke she would fly at him instantly, and 
act like a wild thing for some time afterward. 

Certain race-horses also take such a violent 
antipathy to certain riders that they will not try 
to race when ridden by them, but sulk and refuse 
to run; nor are these boys always those who have 
abused them. 
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AT BIGNON’S. 


M*". American visitors to Paris are acquainted 

with Bignon’s, a restaurant where no prices 
were set down on the bill of fare. The guest had 
the artistic satisfaction of dining in ignorance of 
what the expense would be, but he was very likely 
to discover, when he received the bill, that igno- 
rance is, indeed, bliss. 


A stranger dining there in April ordered a 
melon. 
“What!” 
resented to him. 
ou are joking.” . 
“Monsieur,” said Bignon, “if you can find me 
three or four at the same price, I will buy them.” 
‘Fifteen frances for a peach!” said a Russian 
prince, on another occasion. “They must be very 
starce.”’ 
“It isn’t the peaches that are scarce, your 
highness, it is princes,” replied Bignon. 
Monsieur Bignon, ared herring at two and ahalf 
franes! Isn’t that exorbitant?” asked another 
| customer. 
“It is in your interest, monsieur. @y prices are 
| the barrier I have established between classes. 
Why do you come here? Tobe among yourselves. 
If I change my prices the house woul invaded, 
and you would all leave.” 
Another patron complained of a sauce. “Did 
you dine here last evening?’’ asked Bignon. 
“No.’ 


he exclaimed, when his bill was 
“Thirty francs for a melon! 





“Ah. that is the trouble! You spoiled your 
taste in some other restaurant.” 
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HIS DOG IDENTIFIED HIM. 


-- clerks naturally and necessarily require 
satisfactory identification of persons who 
| ask to have checks cashed. The same rule is 
followed in the post-office by clerks who cash 
money-orders ; but what the nature of the identi- 
fication shall be, and by whom, is a matter which 
rests to some extent in the discretion of the clerk. 
| The Boston Herald tells a story in which a dog 
| bore witness to his master’s identity. 

A Boston business man called at the postal 
| order <= -¥ the other day to get an order 
cashed, but the clerk in attendance had only 
recently been appointed. He said the caller 
would have to be identified before payment could 


» made. 

“Why, I have had hundreds of orders cashed 
here,” he replied, with a show of impatience. 
“Isn’t there some one here who knows me?” 

“T’m the only one on ey just now. The others 
are out to luncheon,” said the clerk. 

“Will you take the inscription on my dog’s 
collar as sufficient identification?” was asked. 

“Yes, that will be acceptable.” 

The man whistled for his terrier, and’ taking 
him in his arms, “boosted” him up to the window. 
The clerk read the name and address on the collar, 
and paid the order. 
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BREAKING THE STEERS. 


bgp an Old Home Week celebration in a 
small town in New Hampshire there were 
present a learned judge from a Western city, a 
professor from Boston and a United States 
Senator. Grave and austere of manner, as 
became their age and honors, they addressed 
each other by the titles which belonged to their 
several stations. But they had been schoolmates, 
and when the Senator told a story of school-days 
the accumulated ice of forty years thawed in a 
burst of laughter; and they were John and Bill 
and Horace once more. The Delineator repeats 
one of their stories: 


“Bill, do you remember breaking the steers?” 
laughed Horace. 

“Now that’s between you and me, Horace.” 

“No secrets here,” said John. “Out with it!” 

“One summer one of Bill’s steers got mired in the 
swamp and was killed. Bill wasn’t going to miss 
the fun of breaking the steers, so the next winter 
he yoked himself up with the one that was left. 
I met them coming down over the crust like Sam 
Hill. Bilt yelled between paps, ‘Stop us! Stop 
us! We’re running away! cornered them in 
an angle of the wall. As soon as Bill got breath 
enough, he said, ‘For goodness’ sake, Horace, 
unyoke the other steer!’ ” 
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AN INTERRUPTED STORY. 


= Williams, a jovial Irishman, known 

everywhere as ‘‘Bob,” used to be a favorite 
in Dublin society about forty years ago. His 
stories were famous. Give him an incident, and 
he would set it out to the general admiration. 


One evening he went into the club, and there 
began telling the true tale of rescuing a lady and 
her daughters from a dangerous situation, into 
which their spirited horses had brought them. 

“I quieted the ladies,” said he, “and I quieted 
the horses. And the gratitude of the ladies! Me 
boys, I shouldn’t be surprised if her ladyship left 
me —” 


At that moment a little Irish page in livery 
appeared. 

“Sir,” said he, “Lady Arnold says she lost her 
purse when ye helped her out of the carriage; 
, plaze, she says do yez know anything abou 


The captain’s story was never finished. 
® 


AN EASY TASK. 


B” had been taught never to tell tales, and he 
meant to live up to his teaching, but some- 
times it was hard work. 


“Bob,” said his mother one day, “T left a dish of 
per ermints on my table this morning and there 
od one there now. Have you and Carl eaten 

hem?” 

“I haven’t eaten one,” said Bob, stoutly, “but” 
—then he remembered he must not be a tale- 
| bearer. a en ee if—you’d better just 
| smell Carl, and guess then you’ll know all 
| about it!” 
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Platforms punching. adjustment 


a feature. 






MOLINE 


PLATFORM ” 1 0. 


WITHOUT BAG 
Used by all the leading 
professional bag punchers 
and by boxers in training. 

Catalogue of Athletic Goods Free. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York Chicago Denver, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Montreal, Can. London, Eng. 





Needs to be seen to be appreciated. Fits 
any wrist or arm and stays wherever placed. 
A gentle pull expends it several inches. Let 
‘Oo, and itimmediately but gently closes again. 
atch as closely as you_may, 
why it does this—but it does. 
able feature is patented. 


The “CARMEN” Bracelet. 


Rich, beautiful designs. Gold-filled and 
Sterling Silver ; chased, half-chased and plain. 


Ask to see the ‘* Carmen’’ Bracelet 
at jewelry stores —1t will interest you. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 


ou can’t see 
his adjust- 
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Model “ Classique,” Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 


A critic of refinement has_ pronounced 


our “Classique” model (illustrated 
above) one of the most beautiful that 
has ever encased the musical works of 
an upright piano. It is the latest crea- 
tion of one of the world’s most famous 
designers. - Our greatest pride, however, 
is in the musical results obtained. 
Perfection in pianoforte construction 
could hardly be more nearly secured. 
Intelligent drafting and designing exe- 
cuted by the most skilful workmen, 
commanding the best materials, result 
in unequaled durability and tune-staying 
properties in Ivers & Pond Pianos. 
Beautiful half-tone pictures — enlarged 
—of our new models, Colonial Renais- 
sance, Classique, Louis XV., and others, 


| mailed upon application. 


HOW TO BUY. 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells them, 
we send Ivers & Pond Pianos on trial at our risk. If the 
Piano fails to please, it returns at our expense for railway 
freights both ways. ay we send you our catalogue 
(free), quote lowest prices, and explain our unique easy- 

ay plans? We can thus practically bring Boston's 

rgest piano establishment to your door, though it be 
in the smallest and most remote village in the country. 
Write us to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


115 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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a p preciate 


Soap because of its antiseptic 
disinfectant properties combined 
with its thorough cleansing qual- 
ities. It leaves an atmosphere of 


cleanliness and 
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Lifebuoy 
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health through- 


out the house not experienced 


from other soaps. 


At dealers five cts. or by mail, two 
cakes ten cents. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
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Try a cake. 


Send for valuable Mlustrated 
Booklet. Free. 


NEW YORK OFFICRS 
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